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THE LAMBS IN GREAT RUSSELL 
STREET. 


‘‘ WE are in the individual spot I like best | 
in all this great city.” Such was Lamb’s | 
confession to Dorothy Wordsworth the. 
month following his removal of October, 
1817, to Great Russell Street. He gave as his 
chief reason for gratulation the proximity of 
the theatres ; but to him, who delighted to. 
recall ‘‘ persons one would wish to have 
seen,’ who loved old bookshops, and to 
whom the face of living friend was the. 
fairest sight on God’s fair earth, his Russell 
Street home was a desirable spot for other 
reasons. 

What an essay Elia might have written 
on the ghosts who frequented the spot 
he had chosen for his home! He once 
wrote :— 

“In this dearth of mundane satisfaction, we con- 
tract political alliances with shadows. It is g to 
have friends at court. The extracted media of 
dreams seem no ill introduction to that spiritual 
presence, upon which, in no long time, we expect 
to be thrown. We are trying to knowa little of the 
usages of that colony: to learn the language and 
the faces we shall meet with there, that we may be 
the less awkward at our first coming among them. 
We willingly call a phantom our fellow.” 


And what ghosts those were about him! 
For the site of the house in which Lamb 
lodged in Russell Street was once occu- 
_pied by the famous Will’s Coffee-House, 
-which had (as Lamb would have found in 
his copy of Congreve’s ‘Love for Love’) 
“‘ruined more young men than the Royal 
Oak lottery ;—nothing thrives that belongs 
to ’t.” 


Here, at one time or other in the olden 
days, came Dryden with his snuff-box, 
Pepys, Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, Colley 
Cibber, Smollett, Gay, Johnson ; and surely, 
in the ‘ Elia’ essay which Lamb did not 
write, they would have returned to their 
old corner to renew their experiences, as well 
as to see how the modern world wagged 
without them—and they would have found 
something to say about it all. 

Then there was Barker’s bookshop next 
door, from which, years before, Lamb had 
extracted his folio Beaumont and Fletcher 
“‘near ten o’clock of the Saturday night......when 
the old bookseller with some pres Fa opened his 
shop, and by the twinkling taper (for he was setting 
bedwards) lighted out the relic from his dusty 
treasures or the mighty sum of fifteen—or six- 
teen shillings was it?” 

Barker’s bookshop was here in 1790 and in 
1817 (in which latter year Lamb became the 
old man’s neighbour). In his ‘ Catalogue of 
a Rare Assemblage of Old Plays,’ in 1791, 
Barker gave his address as ‘‘ Near the Pitt 
Door, Russell Court, Drury Lane”; whilst 
in 1814 ‘ Barker’s List of Plays ’ was issued 
from the ‘Dramatic Repository, Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden.”’ One of his 
publications, Prince Hoare’s ‘ Indiscretion ’ 
(third edition), contains a page-list of books 
on sale, in 1800, at the “ Dramatic Reposi- 
tory, No. 19, Great Russell Street, Covent 
Garden.’ This last item might be taken as 


a final settlement of the number of Barker’s 


shop, which I have seen set down as 20. In 
1817 Mr. Owen, a brazier, of whom Lamb 
said, ‘“‘I never knew him give anything 
away in my life,’’ was the tenant of both 20 
and 21, the latter being the corner house, 
on the first floor of which the Lambs had 
rooms, the entrance being, I take it, through 


‘the street door of No. 20,* opening on to 


what George Daniel was pleased to term “‘ a 


* This seems the only satisfactory conclusion. 
Procter distinctly states that the Lambs ‘‘lived in 
the corner house os Bow Street,” which 
would be No. 21, whilst Lamb gives his address as 
20, ‘‘next the corner.” The business entrance to 
the two shops was probably at 21, and that to the 
private apartmentsat20. Another explanation sug- 
gests itself. The Lambs had _ two sitting-rooms 
was _one over No. 20 and the other over 21? 
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narrow pair of stairs (not unlike the ‘ #le- 
gant ladder’ that led to the family crib of 
Colman’s Irish cow-doctor, Mr. Looney 
Maewoulter).” 

In January, 1820, was issued the first 
number of The London Magazine,in the pages 
of which the immortal essays of Elia were to 
appear. This was published by Baldwin, 
Cradock & Joy. The same month saw also 
the birth of another London Magazine, pub- 
lished by Gold & Northouse, at No. 19, Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. The first 
volumes of both publications lie open before 
me as I write, and are of a similar size (one 
has, in fact, a matter of 44 pages more than 
the other): the title, The London Magazine, 
is in both cases in the same type. 

This issue of Gold’s must have been of 
interest to Lamb if only by reason of its 
originating next door, from the very shop 
that was once the resting-place of his Beau- 
mont and Fletcher folio. And Lamb was 
not troubled by the noise of the printing of 
his neighbours’ London: this was done by 
Joyce Gold at 103, Shoe Lane.* 

In the number of Baldwin’s London for 
March, 1821, appeared Lamb’s ‘ Chapter on 
Ears,’ with its ‘‘ When therefore I say I have 
no ear, you will understand me to mean—for 
music.’ Gold’s London for the same month 
contained an appreciative article ‘On the 
Writings of Charles Lamb,’ in which mention 
is made of that ‘‘ most musical, most melan- 
choly ” tale, ‘ Rosamund Gray.’ 

As it is probable that many readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ have never seen Gold’s London, 
it cannot fail to interest them to know 
that in the above-mentioned issue for 
March, 1821, occur the following words of 
prophecy :— 

“The writings of Charles Lamb have hitherto 
escaped popularity, from the excessive modesty 
that pervades them. But his fame, though of slow 
growth, is eventually of certain attainment, and is 
built, like the palace in Scripture, on the unshaken 
rock of ages.” 

Mary Lamb must have thought well of her 
next-door neighbours after March, 1821. 

J. Rogers Regs. 


THE ROUNDEL STONE. 


A CORRESPONDENCE of no little interest 
appeared in The Scotsman of 18, 26, and 
30 March, 2, 17, and 18 April last, as to this 


* Here Gold had printed the little ‘Poems, by a 
Sister’ (1812), the authorship of which has been 
erroneously attribu to Mary Lamb. “Mrs. 


Gold, Shoe Lane,” figures in its list of subscribers. 


remarkable sculptured ancient Scotch mono- 
lith. The suggestion of its meaning is due 
to ‘‘ Miles,’”’ who sent the account to this. 
paper. But, as he says, it records a national 
event, it becomes of far more than local 
interest ; in fact, it would be the oldest 
sculptured historical stone monument we 
possess. 

The stone is in the grounds of the Smith 
Institute, Stirling, and is of red sandstone, 
10 feet 6 inches ae. 5 feet 3 inches broad, 
and 1 foot thick. It was found at Green- 
loaning, South Perthshire, in 1822. ‘* Miles’’ 
has discovered that on it is sculptured a 
representation of thecelebrated battle of Mons 
Grampius, at Ardoch, on the banks of the: 
Naig, which falls into the Allan Water,. 
which is about two miles from Greenloaning,. 
in A.D. 84, when Agricola finally and utterly 
defeated Galgacus and his Caledonians, by 
which decisive battle Roman Britain was. 
permanently secured from the Picts. 
“*Miles ’’ says the stone was reared to a 
Roman officer—to, I understand, Aulus. 
— commander of a cohort, who there 

It represents four stages of the conflict : 
1. Action of Caledonian chariots with 
Roman cavalry. 2. Attack by Caledonians. 
on Roman, British, and Belgic auxiliaries, 
and on the Roman flank and _ rear. 
3. Pursuit of Caledonians by Roman 
cavalry, and death of Atticus. 4. Roman 
legions in front of camp, and defeat and 
flight of Caledonians, pursued by Roman 
cavalry. 

‘Miles’ further finds in different parts. 
of the stone heads of Agricola, Galgacus, 
Domitian, Boadicea, et alii; also a bridge: 
over the Naig, a wild boar, two Roman 
camps, Caledonian standard ; sun-face E.. 
and W. at top, facing 8. to indicate the 
battle began at midday ; sun-face at bottom,,. 
facing E., denoting the close of the battle. 
at even. 

If only a portion of these details are dis- 
coverable, it is clearly a most remarkable, 
valuable, and almost unique British his- 
torical stone monument. 

I have recentlyreceived an excellent photo- 
graph of this stone, and it appears to me there: 
is substantial ground for some at least, 
if not all, of “‘ Miles’s ” startling conclusions. 
By the aid of a powerful glass, in a good 
morning light, I discovered some, but not 
| all, of the figures indicated. 
| 1. At the top of the stone are the letters: 
| PYRODA. 

2. Below this is a cross supporting a. 
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crescent, while an arm at an acute angle 
proceeds from the tip of each arm of the 
cross. This is put as the Caledonian stan- 
dard, fixed on a hill. 

3. On the left, on the top of a hill, in the 
corner, is a circle. It is called a “shield.” 
Why a shield should be on a hill is not 
explained. But to me it is much too 
large forashield. Tacitus (‘ Life of Agricola,’ 
section xxxv.) says that Galgacus “kept 
possession of the rising grounds ” (Murphy, 

Tacitus,’ 1830, p. 611). This, therefore, 
I take for the camp of Galgacus. The 
Britons made their military camps circular. 
This is the shape of the celebrated one 
at Caer-Caradoc, and it is, just as this 
“shield” is, on a hill-top. Ray engraves 
it (‘ Military Antiquities’), so does Knight 
(‘ Pictorial History of England,’ 1837, vol. i. 
p. 41). 

4. To the right, lower, is a large fine head, 
bearded ; this I take for Agricola, looking to 
left, towards Galgacus’s camp. 

5. Below this is an inscription in raised 
capitals, which I suggest read “ Vict. 
Callidonai ” (victory over the Caledonians) ; 


but the reading of the first word is, according | 1 


to some, ‘‘ Buah,’’ the Celtic for victory ; 
and Callidonai is divided into two words, 
“Catti Dona.” But I fail to find any “ T,” 
or to understand what the “Catti’’ have 
to do at the Grampians, or to make anything 
relevant of Dona. 

6. Then, below three heads, is a second 
inscription, rather incised than sculptured. 
It seems to read ‘‘ Versa me bono tuo.” 
I think a letter is missing, and suggest that 
the meaning is: They are turned for your 
benefit, ¢.e., the Caledonians have been 
turned back into their mountains, for the 
benefit of Rome’s allies, the British. 

7. Near the right side, beyond this 
inscription, is a raised circle, with an opening 
away from the Caledonian position. This 
looks like the Roman camp, near the Naig, 
with its Praetorian gate away from the 
enemy’s camp. 

8. In the centre of the plain is “ Naigus 
R.”’ close to the stream, while near it are 
seen two boars retreating. 

9. Near the centre are lines, which may 
be a bridge; lower are two more heads of 
youths or females. 

10. Three more heads are near by ; and a 
seeming string of laurel leaves, and a palm, 
and soldier, near the edge. 

Many of the figures are extremely faint. 

Carus. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT NAPLES. 
(See ante, pp. 62, 161, 242, 362.) 


In the following list, which concludes my 
notes from Naples, illegible or partly illegible- 
inscriptions are marked with an *. 


Another broad path, parallel to the first, and’ 
nearer the south side. On the north side of 
this path, beginning at the east end, are the 
following :— 


348. Major - General Thomas Clarke, Royal’ 
Artillery, s. of Geo. Jackson Clarke, D.L.,. The: 
Steeple, Antrim, ob. 6 Feb., 1891. Erected by his 
wife. (In French.) 

349. Agnes Jane Ross Foley, w. of Nelson Foley, 
of Tourtane, Lismore, Ireland, ob. 25 Jan., 1890. 

350. Herbert E. Thomas, ob. 3 May, 1890, a. 26. 

351. Robt. Saml. Brewer, b. at Rutland, Vermont,. 
11 Aug., 1869; ob. 27 Jan., 1890. 

352. James Moore, J.P., of Moorfield, Cullybackey,. 
Antrim, ob. 18 Ap., 1889, a. 54. 

353. Frederick A. Golla, b. at London, 30 Oct.,. 
1842; ob. at Taranto, 15 May, 1887. (In Italian.) 

354. Mary, w. of Joseph K. Williamson, ob- 
14 Oct., 1889. 

355. Wm. Shilton, b. at Branthwaite, Cumber-- 
land, ob. at Posilipo, 18 Ap., 1886, a. 57. 

356. Emily Maria Mackenzie Shaw, ob. 10 Jan.,. 


886, a. 53. 

357. Ella Beatrice, youngest d. of Augustus Chas. 
Henry and Annie 8. Raitt, ob. 20 Nov., 1885, a. 25: 
Her sister, Caroline Frances Jolliffe Raitt, b.19 July,. 
1853 ; ob. 6 Feb., 1889. 

358. Maria Lydia, w. of Col. Beville Grenville: 
Vyvyian [sic], late Bengal Native Infantry, ob: 
25 Jan., 1889, a. 53. 

359. Attilio Sceberras, late in Command of’ 
H.B.M.’s 98th (Prince of Wales) Regt:, ob. 7 Ap.,. 
1884, a. 57. 

360. Mary Ungaro, ob. 9 Feb., 1884, a. 78. 

361. Antonio Perocchi, b. at Pesce, in Tuscany; 
resident in London for 50 yrs.; ob. 8 Dec., 1880, a.79,. 
leaving a w. and two children. 

362. George Tweedie Stoddart, W.S., Edinburgh, 
ob. 23 May, 1882, a. 41. 

363. Helen Reynolds, ob. 17 May, 1887. 

364. Lizzie, w. of J. P. Strangman, of Waterford). 
ob. 17 Ap., 1881. 

365. Julia Frances, w. of Edward J. Thrupp, only 
d. of Francis Matthey, of Catania, ob. in Basilicata, . 
25 Feb., 1879, a. 20. 

366. Mary Elizabeth, w. of Leopold Salomons, of ’ 
Woodside, Surrey, ob. 3 Feb., 1879, a. 31. 

367. Catherine Swan, w. of Pasquale Palumbo, b. 
at Castle Craig, ob. 19 Jan., 1876, a. 36. 

368. John James Hime, C.E., late of Colombo, . 
Ceylon, s. of the late Rev. Maurice Calwell Hime, 
Dublin, ob. 13 Feb., 1879, a. 46. 

369. Kate, w. of Alfred E. Hudd, of Clifton, 
Bristol, ob. 4 Ap., 1889. 

370. Eliza Evelyn, w. of J. A. Beveridge, ob.. 
23 June, 1879. a. 29. 

371. Mary Caroline Pardo Barff, w. ot Henry T. 
Barff, English Chaplain, 0b. 9 Mar., 1889, a. 48. 

372. Princess Emma D’Abro Pagratide, b.30 Aug., 
1810; ob. 20 Ap., 1880. 

373. Hussein Kamil Bernard Bateman, ob. 25 Dec.,. 
1882, a. 8 mths. 


| | 

| | 

| 

| 

| 

| | 
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On the south side of the above path are the 
following, beginning at the western end. 

374. Lieut.-Col. Edward W. West, H.M. Bombay 
Statf Corps, Political Agent in Kattiewar, ob. 
23 Dec., 1885, a. 47. 

375. Louis Emery, 1818-188 

376. Charlotte Estelle Healey, b. at i 
Mass., U.S.A., 15 June, 1861 ; 12 Aug. 

377. Charles Ernest Barff, at 
28 July, 1883, a. 15. 

“Ss. ‘John Robinson, of Hong Kong, ob. 14 Ap., 
1881, a. 60. 

379. Admiral Sir Geo. Graham Otway, Bart., ob. 
| Aug., 1881, a. G4. 

‘380. ‘Ambrose, eldst s. of Stephen and Marion 
Burrowes, b. at Greenock, N.B., 23 Nov., 1862; ob. 
30 Sept., 1882. 

38]. James Theodore MacMurray, ob. 15 Jan., 
1880, a. 10. James MacMurray, ob. 30 Jan., 1861, 


a. 
382. *Mary Somerville, 1872. Also herds. : Martha, 


Mary, 1875. 
pe Hordern, of Sydney, N.S.W., ob. 
1 Nor olonies. 


wu a. 56, on his way to the’ 

384. Mary. w. of Robt. Ashworth Studdert, of 
Kilkishen House, co. Clare, Ireland, ob. 11 Mar. |} 

385. Lady Harriet Scott Bentinck, d. of the 4th 
Duke of Portland, b. 21 Ap., 1798 ; "ob. 9 Ap., 1882. 
Erected by her sister Charlotte, Viscountess Ossing- 
ton, and her niece, Harriet, Duchess of Sermoneta. 

386. John, 4th s. of the a Wm. Neilson, of 
Whitevale, Glasgow, ob. 9 Jan., Bie 

387. Eliz. Louisa, born Pasland, w. of Geo. Henry 
Stephenson, ob. 4 Mar., 1883. 

388. Elisa Favale, born Brian, in London; ob. 
7 Feb., 1880. 

389. Ada Ungaro soma Cornwall, b. in N. York, 
15 Dec., 1852; ob. 4 Aug., 1878. 
390. Wm. Ambrosius Caldwell, ob. 9 Mar., 1887, 
21 yrs. 3. mths. Erected by his mother and 
(In Latin.) 

391. Martha w “olff, ob. 31 Mar., 1861, a. 78. Francis 
Wolff, her husb., ob. 9 Dec., 1864, a.85. Their s., 
Geo. ‘Augustus Wolff, b. in ” Malta, 1815; ob. at 
Portici, 23 Dec., W olff, w. of General 
Acampora, ob. 6 "Ap. 1 

392. Elizabeth te ckeel. relict of A. J. Smith, 
Esq., * Clifton, ob. 12 Feb., 1889. 

303. Henry C. Harvey, ob. 19 June, 1889, a. 71. 

394. Anne Sarah Jervis, of Posilipo, d. of W. 
Paget, M.D., wid. of T. B. Jervis, Lieut.-Col. 
Boney Engineers, b. at Exeter, 22 Feb., 1801 ; ob. 
23 F 

395. John Connellan Deane (Ji “9 of Ummera, 
co. Cork ; ob. at Posilipo, 24 Feb., 1887, a. 71. 

396. Edith Kate Green, Matron of the Inter- 
national Hospital, 0b. 28 Ap., 1892, a. 35. 

397. George Astley, of ollington, Chester, ob. 
7 — 1829, a. 28. 

398. John, 2nd s. of John Maberley, Esq., M.P., 
ob. 17 Jan., 

t —- ‘rank Barff, ob. 24 Ap., 1879, a. 4 yrs. 
11 mt 

400. Frederick Edmund Grove, ob. 29 Aug., 1869, 
a. 16 mths. 

401. Wm. J. R. Embleton, b. 23 Aug., 1876; ob. 
14 Jan., 1878. 

"402. Edgar Valentine Holme, b. 16 Sept., 1874; 
ob. July, 1875. 

403. *Caroline Matilda Mayo Wyatt, ob. 13 June, 

1871, and her little daughters. 


Disney, b. in Dublin, 1803; ob. 
ar., 
405. Emily Charlotte Percival, maritata Crespi, 
ob, 22 Jan., 1884, leaving a husb. and one son. (In 
Italian. ) 

406. Alfred Ethelston, ob. 13 June, 1884, a. 37. 

407. Richard, s. of the late E. Barker, form. Brit. 
Vice-Consul in Cairo, ob. a. 18. Nodate. Erected 
by his brothers. 

wife of James Clark, Engineer, 
ob. 13 Jan 
409. Bertram ae ined: ob, 29 Jan., 1884, a. (49 2). 
410. David oy Edwards, Gwyn Fryn House, 
Pwllheli, 1860-1885 

411. *Harriet, w. of Wm. Mackenzie, ob. 5 Aug., 
184, a. 48, and "Mary Harriet, her gr.d. 


Another row to the south of the above-mentioned 
pat. 


412. Placed by the crew of H.M.S. Hannibal in 
memory of Elias Ambrose, seaman, o/. 6 Nov., 
1860; Richard J. Churcher, seaman, ob. 17 Nov., 
1860 ; Charles Johnson, seaman, ob. 28 Nov., 1860; 
Nathan Wolfe, carpenter’s crew, ob. 29 Nov., 1860; 
Joshua Holloway, private, R.M. ix I, ob. 29° Nov., 
1860 ; Thos. Paine, seaman, ob. 3 Dec., 1869 ; David 
Sibree, seaman. ob. 23 Jan., 1861. 

413. Samuel Jarvis, Pr Private Royal Marines, H.M.S. 
Cvesar, ob. 14 Aug., 1 

Attrill, Marines, H.M.S. Cesar, ob. 
2 Ap. 

415. John Brown, of on Kent, 2nd class boy, 
H.M.S. Cressy, ob. Feb., 

416. Amos W heaton, * Durham, Connecticut, 
seaman, U.S. Navy, ob. on board the Flagship 
Wabash, 4 May, 1859. 


A third row south of the said foothpath. 


417. *David Foot, a. 21. 

418. Charles E. Fisher, Gunner R.M. Artillery, 
ob. on board H.M.S. Monarch, 8 Oct., 1880. 

419. Henry Price, a. 30, ob. 18 Mar., 1874, faithful 
servant of the Gurdon Rebow family. 

420. Albert Bennett, R. H.M.S. Cale- 
donia, ob. 30 Mar., 187], a. 

421. Thos. Pugh, Corpl. Artillery, ob. 5 Jan., 
1872, of H.M.S. Defence. 

422. Joseph ag R.M. Artillery, H.M.S. De- 
fence, ob. 2 Dec., 

423. *Chas. W ee: H.M.S. Defence. 

424. Edward Coombe, Master Mariner, of Charles- 
town, Cornwall, ob. 16 Dec., 1888, a. 52. 
“ee John Henry Huntley Gordon, ob. 3 Dee., 

426. Martha Slade, of Wellington, Somt., w. of 
C. Sazzese, b. 13 Nov. 1826; ob. 22 June, 1867. 


Some short rows at right angles to the others, 
near the south side. 


427. John Michael Adolphus Mauduit, of London, 
= 27 Ap., 1852, a. 47. John Brydges Mauduit, his 

, b. 1 July, 1832; ob. 28 Aug., 1839. Mary Hannah 
Haile, of Cheltenham, w. and mother of the above, 
ob. 26 Aug., 1876. 
a" Henry Foss, late of Hong Kong, ob. 26 May, 

429. Frank F. Kelly, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, ob. 
15 Oct., 1889, a. 32. 

430. Capt. Daniel Reng of Clifton Terrace, 
Whitstable, Kent, ob. on board the yacht Chevy 
Chase, 13 Mar., 1891, a. 54. 
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431. C. I. S. Nixon, wid. of the late W. Nixon, 
44th sg ok b. at Halifax, N.S. ; 0b. 21 Nov., 1841, 
a. 46. Erected by her daughter. 

432. Frances B. Parkyns, co. of Nottingham, 
niece of the late Sir John Borlace Warren, Bt., ob. 
3 Jan., 1839. 

433. Blanche V. Mater, ob. 29 Ap., 1891. 

434. *Henry Hadwick, seaman, H.M.S. Howe. 

435. *Maggie Matthews, née Jackson. 
oe John Harper, Esq., of York, ob. 18 Oct., 1842, 


437. *EKlizabeth, w. of Wm. Robt. Williams, ob. 
1 May, 1847, a. 30. Caroline Elizabeth, d. of the 
above, ob. 12 Ap., 184(2%), a. 14 mths. 

438. Mary Lowe, w. of James Storey, ob. 20 Mar., 
1850, a. 32. 


a. 


A walled-in enclosure on the south side has a few 
monuments, of which the following were in 
English. . 

439. *Arthur Hankey, b. 31 Oct. 
440. Wm., s. of Wm. and Mary Ann Strike, ob, 

26 Oct., 1865, a. 27. 

441. Letitia, 4th d. of Arthur Chichester Mac- 
artney, Esq., of co. Down, ob. at Portici, 19 Sept., 
54, of Cholera. Her sister Anne Macartney, ob. 

24 Aug., 1855, a. 60. Matilda Macartney, their 

sister, ob. 15 Dec., 1857, a. 50. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


Among these sad memorials of the dead, 
I find in No. 303 the name of Gabriell 
Augusta, who died on 8 Dec., 1872, at Cas- 
tellammare di Stabia, of typhoid fever. 
She is recorded to have been the great- 
granddaughter of Horrocks, the founder 
of the well-known thread manufactory of 
Preston, Lancashire. 

My own impression (after thirty-five 
years) remains that this young lady died 
in Capri, and may possibly have been trans- 
ferred for burial to Naples, for the good 
reason that in 1872, and for years after, 
there was no cemetery in the island, except 
below the floor of the Cathedral ! 

Anyway, the painful memory survives 
vividly in my recollection that I shared 
her hymn-book on a Sunday or two prior to 
her death, either at Hotel Luisisana, Capri, 
or Pensione Belvedere, Castellammare. She 
was accompanied by her aged aunt Miss 
Horrocks, who loved to recount the details 
of the famous Horrocks house and firm, 
although communication was difficult, as, 
owing to her nearly total deafness, all my 
repiies required first committing to her 
notebook. The venerable lady’s grief used 
to overwhelm her whenever we met casually 
in Naples; and our correspondence lasted 
for some time after the fatal event registered 
on the Neapolitan tombstone. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 


QUEEN Vicroria’s Letrers.—On p. 118 
of vol. ii. occurs the following passage :— 

“ We landed at St. Heliers the next morning, and 
met with a most brilliant and enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the good people.” 

“*St. Heliers’’ is a common error for St. 
Helier, the capital of Jersey. 

Again, on p. 171 of the same volume :— 

‘* Je ne voulais pas suivre l’impulse de mon cceur.’ 
“Tmpulse”’ is a word unknown to Littré. 
As the German letters have been translated 
into English, it might have been well to do 
the same with the French. 

De V. PayEN-PAYNE. 


HENRIETTE Marie, Princess PALATINE. 
—I may perhaps correct some small slips 
in Miss Eva Scott’s recently published 
‘ Travels of the King: Charles II. in Germany 
and Flanders.’ The princess married Sigis- 
mund Réakoezy, the brother of the Prince 
of Transylvania, and not the prince himself. 
Neither brother had ever visited the Spa. 
The bridegroom was not even present at 
the preliminary wedding ceremony at 
Krossen in May, 1651: and the bride died 
of fever the following September at Séros- 
patak, in Hungary. Cf. Sigismund’s bio- 
graphy by Alexander Szilagyi (Budapest, 
1886, pp. 152-62) in the British Museum. 


L. L. K. 
Wit11am Rurus CHETWoop AND ‘ THE 
GENEROUS FReEEMASON.’—In ‘D.N.B.,’ 


vol. x. pp. 211-12, it is observed concerning 
William Rufus Chetwood, bookseller and 
dramatist, that his opera ‘The Generous 
Freemason’ “is said to have been played 
at Bartholomew Fair,” a cautious statement 
which can easily be turned into a positive 
one. Though that work has little value 
as literature having been printed in 
1731, it is still to be seen—it is of curious 
interest in regard to the history of early 
organized Freemasonry in this country ; 
and it has its attraction for music-lovers 
in that certain of its airs are expressly 
asserted to have been ‘“‘Set by Mr. Hen. 
Carey.” 

The opera was originally produced at 
Bartholomew Fair, and in The Grub-street 
Journal of Thursday, 27 Aug., 1730, it was 
reported concerning the various perform- 
ances at the Fair, which had been proclaimed 
in state by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
on the previous Saturday, that 
“at Oates’s and Fielding’s great Theatrical Booth 
is presented ‘The Generous Free Mason; or, the 
Constant Lady,’ with the comical Humours of 
Noodle and his man Doodle: both whom we sup- 
pose to be Free-Masons.” 
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It was repeated at Bartholomew Fair a | which do not appear in Dr. Hill’s wonderful 


year later, but not under the same man- 

agerial auspices, Oates having now joined 

Miller and Mills to produce a new opera, 

“The Banish’d General; or, the Distressed 

Lovers,’ while his old partner, Fielding, 

had allied himself with Hippisley and Hall 

to present ‘The Emperor of China, Grand 

Volgi; or, the Constant Couple and Virtue 

Rewarded,’ 

Written by great Author of the Generous Free- 

Mason, 

A greater Author, or Actors, you never did gaze on. 

But it was announced in The Grub-street 

Journal of 26 Aug., 1731, that 

At Yeates’s great Booth, which Cow-lane now 

taces, 

Will be perform’d with wonderful Grimaces, 

And seen, we hope, e’er [sic] long by one and all, 

An Opera Tragi-Comi-Farcical. 

The Generous Free Mason it is nam’d, 

Or, Constant Lady, for her beauty fam’d: 

‘Together with the Humours of Squire Noodle, 

And those more comic of his servant Doodle. 

Note, in the Songs true Men and Women join, 

And not, as usual here, Cows, Sheep, and Swine. 
The emphasis of promise indicated in 

the last two lines was borne out by an 

advertisement in The Daily Post of two 

days later, which incidentally declared that 

“‘this Artificial Opera will be presented after a 

different Manner to any ever yet shewn, and the 

Songs throughout the Whole are not what People 

can neither hear nor be delighted with (they are not 

in the Squeaking Tone), and tho’ Performances of 

this kind have been so often ridicul’d, [Mr. Yeates] 

makes no Doubt of giving (as he has frequently 

done) a general Satisfaction to his Audience.” 


ALFRED F. RosBsins. 


AUTOCHROME.’’—An article in The Liver- 
pool Post and Mercury, of 2 October, headed 
“Marvels of Photography,’ describes how 
MM. Auguste and Louis Lumiére discovered 
the secret of taking photographs in colours. 
Plates coated with starch grains, previously 
dyed in various colours, called ‘‘ autochrome 
plates,” are used, along with a special yellow 
screen. 

At present results are confined to trans- 
parencies, but a method is now in course of 
preparation by means of which ordinary 
paper prints may be made in colours. 

Wma. JAGGaARD. 


SipyL: Burke’s Imace. — Boswell’s 
* Johnson ’ (ed. Birkbeck Hill, vol. iv. p. 59) 
has the well-known epigram concerning 
Croft’s ‘Life of Dr. Young’ by “a very 
eminent literary character” (Burke): ‘ It 
has all the contortions of the Sybil, without 
the inspiration.” 
This is one of the very few notable things 


Index under a separate heading. Nor is it 
in the Index to the convenient one-volume 
edition of Boswell edited by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald (Bliss, Sands, 1897). 

Literary coincidences and correspond- 
ences are overdone nowadays, but it may be 
worth while to point out that Burke may 
have consciously or unconsciously recalled 
this same image in The Spectator, No. 169 :— 

Short, a modern’ Pindarick writer, compared 
with Pindar, is like a sister among the Camisars, 
compared with Virgil’s sybil: there is distortion, 
grimace, and outward figure, but nothing of that 
divine impulse which raises the mind above itself. 
and makes the sounds more than human.” 

The eighteenth-century spelling ‘“ Sybil,” 
now commonly repeated when the word 
is a Christian name, perhaps on account of 
Disraeli’s ‘ Sybil,’ is, as has been pointed 
out in these columns, less correct than 
** Sibyl.” HIPPOCLIDES. 


KINGSLAND ALMSHOUSES: COMING 
Cuances.—Under this heading I noted at 
10 S. vi. 262 and 303, changes likely to 
come about at no distant date. Up to the 
present time, so far as casual observers can 
tell, nothing has been done with reference 
to the Almshouses of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Ironmongers. In the case of those 
belonging to the Company of Framework 
Knitters there is something to record. 
Rather more than half the houses are 
down, Nos. 1 to 6 (including also the little 
archway which led to the rear garden) 
having been demolished during September. 
The ground of that portion of the site 
has been taken by Messrs. Carwardine & 
Co., Ltd., the well-known millers and flour 
factors of City Road, for the erection of 
mills and warehouses. It is said that there 
will be frontages in Kingsland Road and 
Pearson and Maria Streets. It is expected 
that the last-named thoroughfare will be 
remodelled, as a great many of the house- 
holders are under notice to yield up posses- 
sion at an early date. The Worshipful 
Company of Framework Knitters have 
taken some steps towards looking after the 
poor of their craft, for on Monday, 
30 September, Sir W. P. Treloar, the 
then Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Sheriffs, proceeded to Leicester to lay the 
foundation stone of the new _alms- 
houses, which are situated at Oadby, 
just outside the boundaries of the 
borough. There will be twenty houses in 
all, that is, eight more than there were 
in Kingsland Road; and it is hoped that 
large firms will be induced to build and 
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endow yet more houses, so that the charity 
may be extended to its fullest needs. A 
further concession is that “recipients will 
no longer need to be freemen of the Com- 
pany, but just workers in the industry and 
their relations ’’—decidedly a move in the 
right direction, and one of much import- 
ance to the poorer members of this ancient 
and honourable craft, as it will ensure all 
new pensioners and inmates being persons 
really associated with the hosiery trade. 
W. E. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. BaRTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, E.C.— 
There are two engravings of bosses from 
the ruins of the East Cloister of this priory, 
marked in the museum of the late E. B. 
Price, Esq., F.S.A., pl. 63, vol. iv., and 
pl. 18, vol. v. Can any one tell me where 
these are likely to be found at the present 
ume ? E. A. WEBB. 

The Vestry, Saint Bartholomew the Great, E.C. 


‘Le Terze Rime pi Dante,’ ALpvus, 
1502.—I possess a copy of this, bought at 
Sotheby’s 11 Dec., 1893. It has, to quote 
the catalogue, “‘ first page illuminated with 
elegant border, and a deer with motto 
‘Noli me tangere, Cesaris sum.’”’ Can any 
reader throw any light? The deer (a hind) 
is lying in a green meadow, and the motto 
is on @ label loosely twined round its neck. 
If the inscription denotes that the book 
was Cesar’s, the Cesar in question must 
have been Kaiser Max. If it indicates the 
owner’s position, what about Anne Boleyn ? 
The present binding is called in the cata- 
logue Padeloup ; it looks to me more like 
that associated with the name of Derome. 
In any case, it is much later than the book 
or the illumination. A. J. BuTier. 


BoswE.t’s LopGines PIccapDILLy. 
—I have just been reading with much 
interest Mr. G. S. Street’s gossiping book 
“The Ghosts of Piccadilly.’ Mr. Street has 
managed to call up from the shades a respect- 
able number of ghosts, but he has omitted 
two of the most substantial. On Tuesday, 
13 April, 1773, Johnson and Boswell spent 
a happy day. They dined and drank tea 
at General Oglethorpe’s, and during the 


progress of the latter meal Goldsmith sang 
Tony Lumpkin’s song ‘The Three Jolly 
Pigeons,’ and an Irish song, which was left 
out of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ because 
Mrs. Bulkeley could not sing, to the tune 
of ‘The Humours of Ballamagairy.’ Dr. 
Johnson, on his way home, stopped at 
Boswell’s lodgings in Piccadilly, and sat 
with him, drinking tea a second time, till 
a late hour. 

Where were Boswell’s lodgings situated ? 
One would like to localize the two ghosts 
as they sit sipping their spectral Bohea, 
and discussing the respective merits of Fleet 
Street and Piccadilly, until the bells of 
St. James’s ring into the small hours. 

Boswell, who was a bird of passage, had 
many residences in London. At one time 
he used to put up with General Paoli in 
the latter’s house in South Audley Street, 
and at another, with the Rev. Mr. Temple 
(the grandfather of the Archbishop), in 
Farrar’s Buildings, Inner Temple Lane. In 
March, 1768, he took lodgings in Half Moon 
Street, where he entertained Hume, Johnson, 
Garrick, and other friends, and gave excel- 
lent dinners and good claret. In 1769 he 
was lodging in Old Bond Street, where on 
16 October he gave a dinner to Johnson, 
Reynolds, Garrick, Goldsmith, and others, 
at which the author of ‘The Vicar’ made 
his appearance in Mr. Filby’s bloom-coloured 
breeches, which had come home from the 
tailor’s that day. On Tuesday, 31 March, 
1772, Johnson and Boswell, after dining with 
General Paoli, went to Boswell’s lodgings in 
Conduit Street, where they had tea before going 
ontothe Pantheon. Whilehewaswritinghis 
‘Life of Johnson’ helivedat No. 56, Great Queen 
Street, which seems to have been the first 
house taken by him in London, he having 
previously lived in lodgings. His residence 
in this house was commemorated by the 
London County Council, who caused a tablet 
to be affixed in September, 1905. Thence, 
at the end of 1788, he moved to Queen Anne 
Street West (now Qucen Anne Street), 
where he finished his magnum opus, and 
lived till the summer of 1790. I am not 
sure if this house still remains in its former 
state ; if so, it seems worthy of commemora- 
tion. On 19 May, 1795, he died at No. 47 
(afterwards No. 122), Great Portland Street, 
in a house which was subsequently pulled 
down and rebuilt. 

Perhaps Dr. Birkbeck Hill, in his edition 
of Boswell, may have identified the Picca- 
dilly lodgings, but I have not that work at 
hand for reference. 

W. F. PripEavx. 


| 
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£CHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BuInp.—The 
first School was erected on land facing the 
Obelisk on the south side of ** The Circus,” 
St. George’s Fields, allotted and granted | 
to the charity by the City Corporation. In) 
July, 1811, the building was sufficiently 
advanced to receive the resident pupils, 
who were removed thereto from premises | 
(also the property of the City of London) | 
leased since 1800, and known as the “* Spa” 
and Dog and Duck,” St. George’s Fields. 
In a room of the latter the institution is 
supposed to have had its origin in 1799. 
From what source can reliable information 
be obtained of date and extent of ground 
acquired (leasehold or freehold), time taken 
in building, and architect employed in 
designing the School? I can find no work 
on the School from its inception in 1799 to 
1815 inclusive, and its early records are 
missing. Will any reader kindly enlighten 

Ex-Chairman of the Corporation. 

St. George's Circus, Southwark, S.E. 


AUTHORS OF QUvoTATIONS WANTED.—I 
am anxious to know who was the author of 
the following lines :— 

O man! hold thee on in courage of soul 

Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way, 
And the billows of cloud that around thee roll ~ 

Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day. 


Who wrote these two sets of lines ? 
1. And such a yell was there 
Of sudden and discordant mirth, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper heaven. 
2. Morn, evening came ; the ocean smiled, 
The calm wave rolled in gold to shore, 
As though it ne’er had men beguiled, 
And never would beguile him more. 
I have been told that the second set were 
greatly admired by the poet Campbell. 
G. H. C. 


1. The other was for me, 
This patience is for you; 
Change when ye list let see, 
For I have ta’en a new. 
Patience with a good will 
Is easy to fulfil. 
2. My heart beat wildly, and I woke, and lo! 
it was a dream. 


SAMPLERS IN FRANCE.—Rousseau, in 
‘Emile,’ mentions the case of a little girl 
who learned to work letters with her needle 
before she could read. Does this imply 
that in France, as in England, samplers 


were used in the education of girls? Are 
any specimens of samplers preserved in 
French museums ? Ca. JE. 


Rev. Epwarp Firzceraup, c. 1718: 
Rev. James McGrecor.—Can any one tell 
me where Fitzgerald, a Dissenting Ulster 
minister, lived or studied before coming 
to New England in 1718 ? 

Where also was the Rev. James McGregor 
of Aghadowey, Ireland, born ? 

C. K. Boxton. 

Shirley, Mass. 


CARLYLE’s ‘FRENCH 
the chapter entitled ‘The Night of Spurs’ 
there is a description of ‘deft patriots 
springing out of bed; alertly in shirt or 
shift, sticking up each his farthing candle, 
or penurious oil-cruse, till all glitters and 
glimmers.”” In the French translation of 
Regnault and Roche one finds the words 
‘in shirt or shift ’’ rendered by “‘ hommes et 
femmes en chemise.”’ Is it a certainty that 
Carlyle meant this? In the United States 
“ shift,” is very rarely used for a woman’s 
garment, but the colloquial “ shimmy ”’ for 
“chemise ’’ is common. Not one American 
reader in ten would understand by “ shirt 
or shift ’’ anything more than an alliterative 
phrase implying, perhaps, a longer or shorter 
garment, or have any knowledge of “ shift’ 
as clothing, except in a literary way. 

In the chapter entitled ‘Mumbo-Jumbo ’” 
occurs this sentence: ‘In red shirts and 
smocks, as assassins and faction of the 
stranger, they flit along there ; red baleful 
phantasmagory toward the land of phan- 
toms.”” The French version runs * vétus 
de chemises rouges longues et flottantes.”’ 
This batch of prisoners was composed of 
men and women. Did Carlyle mean to 
indicate this by “shirts and smocks” ? 
It seems probable, as is further shown by 
another sentence from ‘ The Night of Spurs ° : 
‘** Mortals, we say, still only in breeches, in 
under petticoat, tumble out barrels and 
lumber,” &e. TF. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WaLpMULLER, 1383.—Information is de- 
sired as to the above inscription on a very 
old painting. The name and date have 
been executed in the same tones as have 
been used in the picture. 

SamueL H. Moreton. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Tue Minor Inns or Court.—I have been 
endeavouring to trace the Admission 


Registers of the minor Inns of Court, and 
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although the result has been encouraging, 
I am still without the slightest indications 
respecting the registers and papers belonging 
to Furnival’s Inn, Clifford’s Inn, Barnard’s 
or Mackworth’s Inn, and Thavies Inn. 
Any reference to their existence since the 
several societies were dissolved, or news of 
their present whereabouts, will be highly 
appreciated. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


“THE Sitty Srxties.”—Quite recently 
somebody in ‘N. & Q.’ so characterized, 
within the guard of inverted commas, the 
sixth decade of the nineteenth century. As 
one who knew something of that period, 
and who owes it much, I am anxious to learn 
who first gave currency to an epithet which 
appears to me to be as foolish as it is false. 

Sr. SwirHn. 


‘THe Days WHEN WE HAD TAILS ON Us.’ 
—TI should be glad of information as to the 
authorship and rarity of a book entitled 
‘The Days when We had Tails on Us,’ 
printed and published by Newman & Co., 
186, Bishopsgate Without, 1849. It has 
24 pp.; size, 91in. by 5#in., with 14 
coloured illustrations; dedicated to the 
officers of the British Infantry, and bound 
in cardboard. W. M. M. 

(Halkett and erst state that the author is 
Lieut.-Col. John Josiah Hort. ] 


RicHarpD STRANGE. — According to 
Halkett and Laing, vol. ii, p. 1277, he 
was the author of ‘Journal of Meditations 
for Every Day in the Year,’ first published 
in English in 1674, Edward Mice being the 
translator. This is not mentioned in 
*‘D.N.B.,’ lv., 24. The third edition is thus 
described in a bookseller’s recent catalogue : 

Journal of Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, gathered out of divers authors, and trans- 
lated by E. M. from the Latin of N. B., 3" edition, 
Permissu Superiorum, 8vo, calf. London: Printed 
by org | ills, Printer to the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, for his Household Chappel; for 
him and Mathew Turner, at the Lamb in High 
Holborn, 1687.” 

Was the original Latin ever published? 
If so, when ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Monastic Scriprorium.—I require infor- 
mation, with details of architecture, &c., 
regarding the Scriptorium in Benedictine 
and other monastic establishments, ancient 
and modern. Some of my collaborators 
can no doubt help me in my quest therefor. 
Replies, either direct or in these columns, 
will be thankfully received; but to save 


time and space I may mention that I am 

acquainted with Fosbroke’s ‘ British Mon- 

achism,’ Du Cange, and Dugdale’s ‘ Mon- 

asticon.’ J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


APPLES: THEIR OLD Names.—It would 
be interesting, now that “Sops in Wine” 
has proven to be a living variety (ante, 
Pp: 249, 313), to ascertain how many of the 
old names are still in existence. 

In John Pechey’s ‘Compleat Herbal,’ 
2nd ed., 1707, a list of the most esteemed 
varieties of apples is given, “the English 
apples being accounted the best in Europe ”’ : 

“First, those that are soon ripe and soon decay : 
The Gineting, the Margaret or Magdalen, the King- 
gy the Aromatick or Golden-Russeting, the 
Flax-Apple, the Spice-Apple, the 
ing, the Go-no-farther or Cat’s-head, the Good- 
Housewife or Bontradue, the Giant - Apple, the 
Pome-water, the Summer Pearmain, the Kirton- 
Pippin or Holland-Pippin, ’tis called Broadeye in 
Sussex, the Orange Apple, the Summer Belleboon, 
the Paradise-Apple, the Famagusta, the Codling, 
the e, the Sops in Wine. 

** Secondly, 

The Winter-Queening, the le, t 

Winter-Pearmain, the Nonesuch, the Pealing, the 
Leather-Coat, the Winter-John, the Pome-Roy, 
the Lording, the Julyflower-Apple, the Pear-Apple, 
the Greening, Lones-Pearmain, the Green-Russet- 
ing, the Red-Russeting, the Winter- Fillet or 
Violet, the Winter-Belle or Bonne, the Oaken-Pin, 
the John-Apple or Deux-Ans, the Westbury, the 
Winter-Reed, the Flower of Kent, the Winter- 
Chesnut, the Maligar-Apple, the Short-Tart, the 
Pelmell, the Thrift, the Winter-Clary, the Fig- 


Apple. 

“Thirdly, the Apples that are best for making 
Cyder: The Redstreak, the Bromsberry-Crab, the 
Golden-Pippin, the Gennet-Moil, the Westbury- 
Apple, the White and Red Mast-Apples, the John- 
Apple, the Under-Leaf, the Winter-Fillet, Elliots, 
Stocken-Apple, Bitter-Scale, Claret-Wine Apple, 
Arrier-Apple, Richards or Coling- 
Apple, Cice-Avale, Fox-Whelp, Pippins and Pear- 
mains mix’d, the Gillyflower.” 

H. SPARLING. 


15, Villa Davoust, Asniéres, Seine. 


MintatuRES By Rosst.—I have three 
miniatures signed Rossi: ‘ Napoleon I.,’ 
‘Roi de Rome,’ and ‘ Marie Louise.’ They 
are in a very pretty brass gilt frame 
surmounted by an eagle. I shall be obliged 
for any information about Rossi. M. M. 


NITOR IN ADVERSUM.”—Edmund Burke 
in one of his philippics says :— 

“‘T was not, like his Grace of Bedford, swaddled, 
and rocked, and dandled into a legislator: ‘ Nitor 
in adversum’ is the motto for a man like me.” 

Is this the motto literally of any family ? 
JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


inter-Apples, and such as last 
e 
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“Crown ” Hote, St. MartTrin’s Court, 
Sr. Martin’s Lane.—Can any reader suggest 
where I can find information as to the land- 
lord in 1790? This tavern has just been 
pulled down. A.C. 


Haroip.’—The 78th stanza of 
the fourth Canto of ‘Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage ’ begins thus :— 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wash’d them power while they were 
ree, 

And many a tyrant since. 
Neither the sense nor the construction of 
the last two lines is clear to me. Will 
some kind reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ help ? 

(Dr.) G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


(The lines are in Canto IV. stanza elxxxii. of the 
Oxford ‘ Byron.’] 


Simm JamMEs BurrovuGuH.—We are interested 
in tracing the place of death of Sir James 
Burrough, Kt., who died 25 March, 1839, 
and was buried in the Temple. Sir James 
was a Bencher of the Inner Temple, and was 
a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
For some years he resided at 15, Bedford 


Row. LEGES. 
Replies. 
TAXES IN ENGLAND DURING THE 


SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 
(10 S. viii. 283.) 


A. B. is mistaken in supposing that the 
families of Richard Pymond, Christopher 
Field, and Robert Cookson died out in 
Wakefield between 1541 and 1564; their 
names do not appear in the Visitation of the 
latter year, as they were all dead, but their 
families did not die out with them. 

1. Richard Pymond, “citizen and Mer- 
chant Taylor of London, and Merchant 
Vintner,” died 26 June, 1546, and was 
buried at Wakefield (Walker, ‘Cath. Ch. 
of Wakefield,’ p. 211). 

Robert Pymond gave an annual rent- 
charge of viis. “‘ out of landes in Kirkgate ”’ 
to the Wakefield Grammar School about 
1600 (Peacock, ‘ History of Wakefield G.S.,’ 


p. 46). 

2. Christopher Field, mercer, died 30 Nov., 
was buried at Wakefield (Walker, 

Roger Field 


in money, about 


1600, as an inha 


field, to the foundation of the Grammar 
School; and also an annual rent-charge 
of ivs. out of a garden, croft, and stable 
near the Cliffield, and out of a messuage 
in Westgate (Peacock, pp. 41, 42, 46). 

James Field appears at a Court of Sir 
John Savile held at Wakefield, 25 Oct., 
1628, as a freeholder of a messuage “in 
Kirkegate ex. austr.” (Taylor, ‘ Rectory 
Manor of Wakefield,’ p. 71). 

3. Robert Cookson, his wife Agnes, and 
their (?) nine children were commemorated 
in a window in Wakefield Parish Church 
before 1584 (?) (Walker, p. 90). 

Leonard Cookson was the tenant of the 
close given by George Savile in 1594 for 
the erection of the Grammar School build- 
ings thereon (Peacock, p. 35). 

This list could be considerably extended 
by any one who cares to consult Jocal records. 

MatrHew H. PEacock. 

Wakefield Grammar School. 


On the subject of early taxation, may I 
call your correspondent’s notice to some 
discussion of the origin and incidence of 
Tenths and Fifteenths,”’ and of “ Fifty 
Dole,” in Devon Notes and Queries, July 
and October, 1904, and July, 1905, and to 
the article in Blackstone’s ‘Commentary ’ 
(i. 275-7)? From the latter I glean that 
‘“Tenths and Fifteenths were temporary 
aids granted to the Crown by Parliament, 
and issuing out of personal property. The 
amount was originally variable, but in 
§ Ed. III.—when, by virtue of the King’s 
commission, new taxations were made of 
every township, borough, and city in the 
kingdom, and recorded in the Exchequer— 
the rate was fixed at the fifteenth part of 
the value of every such township, &c.; 
and though, with the progress of time, the 
value of the cities altered, yet whenever 
in later years the Commons granted the 
Crown “a Fifteenth,” ‘‘every parish in 
England immediately knew its own propor- 
tion, i.c., the same identical sum that was 
assessed by the same aid in 8 Ed. III.” ; 
and thereupon raised it ‘by a rate among 
themselves.” 

From parish accounts it appears that 
churchwardens were the local collectors, 
as deputies of constables, and these of 
Sheriffs. 

“Fifty dole,” a term that I have been 
unable to find anywhere but in Devonshire, 
occurs in churchwardens’ accounts of many 
parishes in that county, and would almost 
seem to have been interchangeable there 
with the term “ Fifteenths.” 
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We get among other variants “ fyftye 
dolle,” ‘‘ fyfty doyle,’ the fyften,” ‘‘ the 
xv and the V dole.” Mr. T. W. 
Rundle has pointed out that dole=share 
and that “it seems not unlikely that the 
term ‘ Fyfty dole’ may be a form of fifth- 
or fift-dole (O.E. fiftha- or fifta-del).” 

ErHet Leca-WEEKES. 


“ MoucuaraBy ”’ (10 S. viii. 390).—This 
word is derived from the Arabic verbal root 
sharaba, signifying drank,” and _ its 
application is explained by Lane in the first 
chapter of his ‘ Modern Egyptians,’ ed. 1837. 
The meshrebeeyeh, as Lane spells it, is a 
projecting window made of turned lattice- 
work. From the larger window a smaller 
one is sometimes thrown out, on the bottom 
of which porous water-vessels (coozahs) are 
 aepers in which the water, exposed to the 

ot winds, is cooled by evaporation. Thence 
the name originated. From this primary 
sense it is easy for a French writer to evolve 
the secondary meaning given in ‘The 
Imperial Dictionary.’ The word could never 
have been applied to the Hotel de Sens, 
Paris, or to Carisbrooke Castle, except in 
the imagination of some “‘ painter in words.” 

W. F. PRIpEAvux. 


The Arabic noun mashrabiyyah, quoted 
from Dozy, is highly irregular. The word 
intended is doubtless the classical Arabic 
noun mashrabah, defined in the dictionaries 
as meaning “an upper chamber used for 
convivial assemblies.’” The method of forma- 
tion of mashrabah is perfectly regular. It 
is the so-called ‘‘ noun of place,”” made by 
prefixing ma- and affixing -ah to the verbal 
root. Literally it implies a drinking-place. 
It is derived from the verb sharab, to drink, 
from which comes also our word “‘ sherbet.” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Among my notes on French architectural 
words I have the following on moucharaby. 

Moucharaby is not noticed by Littré nor 
by Bescherelle ; ‘ Nouveau Larousse,’ how- 
ever, has the following :— 

“*Moucharaby ou Moucharabich.—Constr. Sorte 

de — en bois, placé en avant d’une fenétre 
sur la rue, et d’ot lon peut voir sans étre vu.— 
Fortif. Sorte de balcon, garni d’un parapet élevé 
et offrant par le bas une grande ouverture pour 
lancer des projectiles, que l’on établissait au moyen 
Age au-dessus des portes et des fenétres sujettes & 
Vescalade.” 
There is also a definition of moucharaby 
in Chabat’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Termes em- 
ployés dans la Construction,’ 1875-6. 

In Berty’s ‘Vocabulaire archéologique 


frangais-anglais et anglais-frangais,’ 1853, 


a moucharaby is said to be a “ small gallery 
supported upon machicolations”; and 
Mothes’s ‘ Dictionnaire technologique fran- 
cais-allemand-anglais,’ 1874, has the follow- 
ing: ‘*‘ Moucharaby. Assommoir. (Arch.) 
Die Pechnase. Coillon, machicooli.’”’ Cozllon 
(cullion, sense 3 in ‘N.E.D.’) is a very 
unusual word, but those who are familiar 
with Mothes’s dictionary are aware of the 
strange words he often uses. 

The ‘ Dictionary of Architecture ’ issued 
by the Architectural Publication Society 
notices moucharaby, and says of it that it 
is “one of the ways of writing Mashara- 
beeyeh”’?; and masharabeéyeh or meshre- 
beéyeh (I copy the accents exactly) is defined 
as ‘‘the Turkish name for an enclosure on 
an upper floor projecting beyond the front 
of the building, in which persons sit to enjoy 
the air.” No reference is made to any other 
meaning, but the compilers of the dictionary 
must have been aware that moucharaby 
has a meaning different from this in French, 
for under machicolation is the following 
note :— 

“A good article with illustrations of couronne- 
ments, créneaux, moucharabys, machicoulis, hourds, 
&e., is given in Daly, Revue Générale, Paris, 1 


iv. 385-96. 
Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


Pie: Tart (10S. viii. 109, 134, 157, 178, 
195).—In_ ‘ Antiquitates Culinarie; or, 
Curious Tracts relating to the Culinary 
Affairs of the Old English, with a Preli- 
minary Discourse,’ &c., by Richard Warner, 
London, 1791, the word “ tart,’ spelt in 
various ways, occurs frequently. The ‘‘con- 
tents’ of the book are (see pp. lix, Ix): 1. 
‘The Forme of Cury,’ a roll of ancient 
English cookery, compiled about 1390 by 
the master cooks of Richard II. (The 
original, which was copied by Samuel Pegge 
the elder, and published by him in 1780, 
had disappeared when Warner was writing 
his book.) 2. A vellum manuscript in the 
possession of Pegge, to which Warner 
(p. 37) gives the title of ‘ Ancient Cookery, 
A.D. 1381.’ 3. Recipes from a MS. in the 
library of the Royal Society, Arundel 
Collection, No. 344, pp. 275-445, reproduced 
by the Society of Antiquarians in 1790 
in ‘ A Collection of Ordinances and Regula- 
tions for the Government of the Royal 
Household,’ &c., p. 425, &c. 

In ‘ The Forme of Cury’ (p. 12) No. 50 is 

“Tartlettes. — Take pork ysode (sodden), and 
grynde (bruise) it small with safronn, medle (mia 
it with ayren (eggs) and raisons of coraunce, 


| 
| 
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powdor fort, and salt ; and make a foile (crust) of 
dowhg (dough), and close the fars (forced-meat) 
thereinne. Cast the tarteletes in a panne with 
faire water boillyng and salt, take of the clene 
flessh without ayren and boile it in gode broth. 
Cast thereto powdor-douce and salt, and messe the 
tartletes in disshes, and helde (cast) the sewe 
(iqguor) thereonne.” 

P. 29, No. 164 is ‘‘ Tartee,”’ which contains 
pork, eggs, raisins, “‘ smale briddes (birds),”’ 
sugar, &c. ‘‘ Make a crust in a trape (dish), 
and do the fars (mixture) thereinne; and 
bake it wel.” 

No. 165 is ‘‘ Tart in Ymbre-day (Ember- 
day).’’ Contents: onions, bread, eggs, 
butter, saffron, salt, currants, sugar with 

owdor-douce. ‘“‘ Bake it in a trape (dish).” 

o mention of paste or’ crust. 

No. 166 is ‘‘ Tart de Bry (qy.).’’ An inch- 
deep crust in a dish, yolks of eggs, ‘* chese 
ruayn (qy. Roan, from the country), &c. 
** Do it in a trape....bake it.”’ 

P. 30, No. 167 is “Tart de Brymlent 
(Midlent).”’ Figs, raisins, apples, pears, 
wine, calver salmon, or codling or haddock, 
&c. After boiling and cooling 
“make a coffyn (én paste) an ynche depe, and do 
the fars (mixture) therein. Plant it bove (on the 
top) with prunes and damysyns...... cover the coffyn, 
and bake it wel.” 

No. 168 is “ Tartes of flesh.” Pork, eggs, 
cheese, &c. 

“*Make a coffyn......plant it with smale briddes 
istyned, and conynges (coneys), and hewe hem to 
smale gobbettes, and bake it.” 

No. 169 is “ Tartletes.”” Veal, eggs, 
prunes, &c. ‘ make a litell coffyn, and do 
this fars thereinne, and bake it.’’ 

No. 170 is ‘‘ Tartes of fysshe.”” Eels and 
salmon stewed in ** almand mylke,” verjuice, 
&e. ‘‘ Make a crust in a trape....bake it 
therein.” 

Then comes “No. 2. Ancient Cookery. 
A.D. 1381.” 

On p. 48, No. 23 is “ For to make tartys 
in applis ” :— 

“Take gode applys, and gode spycis, and figys: 
and reysons, and perys, and wan they are we 
ybrayed, colourd wyth safron wel, and do yt in a 
cofyn, and do yt forth to bake wel.” 

No. 25 is “‘ For to make tartys of fysch owt 
of Lente ” :— 

“Mak the cowche (crust) of fat chese, and 
gyngener, and canel, and pur’ crym of mylk of a 
kow, and of helys ysodyn ; and grynd hem wel wyth 
safron ; and mak the chowche of canel, and of clowys, 
and of rys, and of gode spycys, as other tartys 
fallyth to be.” 

On pp. 69 and 70 are “ Tart on Ember 
day,” ** Tart de bry,” and “ Tart for Lenton,” 
not very different from Nos. 165, 166, 167, 
in ‘The Forme of Cury.’ Each has to be 


done in a “ coffyn”’ and baked. These are 
among the receipts in ‘“‘No. 3, Ancient 
Cookery”’?; as is also ‘“ Turtelettys of 
fruture (p. 71) :— 

“Take fygges and grinde hom small, and do 
thereto pouder of clowes, and of pepur, and sugur, 
and saffron, and close hom in foyles (lat pieces) of 
dogh, and frie hom, and flawme hom with honey, 
and serve hit forthe.” 

After the receipts come the accounts of 
the feasts at the Inthronizations of George 
Nevell, Archbishop of York, in 6 Edward IV., 
and of William Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 20 Henry VII. 

In the former (p. 94) mention is made of 
4,000 Pasties of Venison colde, 4,000 Colde 
Tartes baked, 1,500 Hot pasties of Venison.” 
Of these the only appearance in the “‘courses’” 
or the bills of fare is (p. 98), ‘A suttletie, 
a Tart.’ In the instructions for service 
“Custardes,” ‘‘Tartes,” and Gelly ” 
appear twice (p. 102); in the latter case 
with the addition of ‘‘ Marchpaynes.”’ 

In the courses” at the Inthronization 
of Archbishop Warham appear “ Tart of 
Proynes ”’ (p. 108), ‘‘ Tart melior ” (pp. 114 
and 116), Tart Lumbarde ” (pp. 117 and 
118). I take it that all the tarts given in 
these “‘ courses’’ were “sweets”: yet in 
the receipts most of the tarts were made 
mainly of pork, eggs, cheese, veal, fish, &c. 
IT have not found one instance of the word 

Suttleties,”’ “‘ subtylties,” subtilties,”’ 
or (in the note) ‘ sotiltees ’’ are said in the 
note (p. 136) to be 
“curious decorations of the Old English table, 
nothing more than devices in sugar and paste, which 
in general......had some allusion to the circum- 
stances of the entertainments, and closed the service 
of the dishes. The warners were ornaments of the 
same nature, which preceded them.” 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Reid’s ‘ English Dictionary,’ Edinburgh 
(2nd ed.), 1845, has :— 

“ Pie. An article of food consisting of meat or 
fruit baked with paste.” 

“Tart. A small pie of fruit.” 


R. F. GARDINER. 


AUTHOR ”’ USED FoR ‘‘ Eprror”’ (10 8: 
vii. 226, 475)—In The London Chronicle 
for 1757, vol. author,”’ “‘ authors,” and 
printer’ appear for “editor”’’; e.g., on 
pp. 1-3 is a letter ‘“‘ To the Authors of ‘ The 
London Chronicle.’”’ Following it is one 
“To the Printer.”” The date of this paper 
is 30 June—2 July. On p. 572 (13-15 Dec.) 
are three letters addressed respectively “‘' To 
‘The London Chronicle,’ ”’ “To the Author 


( 
( 
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of ‘The London Chronicle,’”’ ‘‘To the 
Printer of ‘ The London Chronicle.’ ”’ 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Erricies OF Heroic SIZE IN CHURCHES 
(10 S. viii. 250).—The “scale of Cologne 
Cathedral is, in a measure, virtually ruined 
by the large statues that stand agains 
the piers carrying its nave arcades—the 
eye unconsciously accepting them as being 
only a little over life-size. Hence it is 
hard to realize the immense height (150 ft.) 
between the floor line and the keystones 
of the vaulting above. 

Thorvaldsen’s wondrously beautiful figure 
of Christ, inscribed ‘“ Kommer til Mig,” 
in the Vor Flue Kirke at Copenhagen, is 
carved out of a block of pale dove-coloured 
marble, and is over 10 ft. high. The marble 
statues, representing the twelve Apostles, 
resting upon massive square bases in front 
of the arcade piers, in the nave of the same 
church, are also of immense size. 

The thirty-odd figures of saints that occupy 
niches beneath the exterior Corinthian 
colonnade surrounding the Madeleine at 
Paris, are all considerably larger than life. 

The statues representing the four Evan- 
gelists that, not many years ago, were placed 
in the long-vacant niches, facing north and 
south, upon the exterior of the western 
tower of Holy Trinity Church, New York, 
are of gigantic proportions. 

The sculptured representation of the 
outstretched crucified Christ which the 
late Lord Aldenham (of ever-honoured 
memory), in 1899, placed in the midst 
of the High Altar screen at St. Alban’s 
Abbey (now Cathedral), measures 8 ft. 9 in. 
from the crown of the head to the feet. 

Scores of other instances, at home and 
abroad, might be mentioned. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘ Murray’s Handbook of Berks’ states :— 


**Aldworth Church, Berks, contains nine very 
important and curious stone monumental effigies : 
6 knights in armour (5 with legs crossed, and 6 or 
7ft. in stature) and 2 females......They represent 
members of the family of De la Beche, lords of this 
manor, temp. Edw. II. and III. The common people 
call four of the statues John Everafraid, John Long, 
John Strong, and John Neverafraid.” 


Lysons’s ‘ Berks,’ p. 209, says that one 
figure measures 7 ft. 2in., and another 
6 ft. 4 in. R. J. FyNMoRE. 
Sandgate. 


It may be of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to learn that there is, though not an effigy, 


a medieval statue of heroic size—of St. | 


Christopher—in the parish church of Braine- 


_le-Comte, Belgium. The lower limbs are 
disproportionately thin to their extraordi- 
nary length. The figure of Our Lord is 
as much the reverse, even proportionately, 
as St. Christopher’s is gigantic, and the 
| effect of the two figures is grotesque in the 
extreme. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


| 

|_ TomBSTONES AND INSCRIPTIONS: THEIR 
_PRESERVATION (10 S. viii. 201, 275).— 
‘Having been called upon by Mr. Harry 
_Hems to state what I know to have been 
| done by those in authority at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, towards taking care of the 
| tombstones there and the guarding of the 
inscriptions from complete obliteration, I 
gladly do so, for it seems to me that what 
was best where a right of way exists 
through a churchyard was done. I would 
refer readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to an article of 
mine which appeared under the heading of 
‘The Churchyard of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and its Improvement,’ at the com- 
-mencement of 1904, the references being 
|10 S. i. 23, 62, where these matters were 
gone into minutely ; but perhaps, to save 
time, it may not be contrary to order if IF 
just say here what appears upon the minute- 
books of the committee appointed to carry 
out the needful improvements. It was pro- 
_ posed firstly “‘ to sink the gravestones in situ 
sufficiently deep to admit of the ground 
over them being covered with turf, the sur- 
face being reduced to the level of the north 
entrance of the Abbey.” This suggestion of 
the sub-committee met with ready accept- 
_ance, and it was carried out. When the 
question came before the Chancellor of the 
Diocese of London for the issue of a faculty 
on 23 Aug., 1881. the late J. L. Pearson, 
_R.A., the Abbey architect, who had charge 
_of the work, stated “that it was proposed 
| to place the tombstones with their face 
'downwards, ancient inscriptions being best 
preserved in that way.” The Chancellor 
granted the faculty without hesitation, and 
stated that after the evidence given he had 
no doubt that the inscriptions would be best 
| preserved in that manner. The faculty was 
\issued, a proviso being inserted that the 
earth should be removed if it became neces- 
‘sary to examine the actual inscription, as 
|“ a copy on the tablet might not be adduced 
in a court of law.” Various meetings of the 
committee took place, the last being on 
| 27 Feb., 1883, so that the work was all done 
| eerie the issue of the faculty and that 

ate. 
So far as I know or have heard, every- 
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thing has answered admirably, and no doubt | 


it will be found, when occasion shall arise 


for an examination, that both stones and the | 


inscriptions are in the same condition as 
when they were buried nearly twenty-five 
years ago. A copy of all the inscriptions is 
to be consulted in the vestry of the church. 
W. E. Hartanp-Ox.ey. 
Westminster. 


Mr. Harry Hems will find a full account 
of the improvements in St. Margaret’s 
‘Churchyard at 10S. i. 23, 62, contributed by 
Mr. Hartanp-Ox ey. As the latter observes 
at p. 64, “The improvement has been much 
appreciated on every side,” yet, strange as 
it must appear to most of those who, like 
myself, remember its former condition, well 
described at p. 23, the late Mr. Augustus 
J.C. Hare in his ‘ Walks in London,’ ii. 284, 
condemns it utterly, and writes of “the 
mean and flippant result ’’ of the alteration. 

ALAN STEWART. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
viii. 388).— 
The Orthodox said, &c. 
is from ‘ A Parable,’ by Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
St. SwitHIn. 


V. T. will find the lines 
From youth to age, &c., 
in Clough’s ‘Poems on Life and Duty’ 
(‘In the Great Metropolis’). In the last 
line take should be takes. 
A. R. WALLER. 


Str GEorGE Monovx (10 S. viii. 10, 90, 
133, 214).—The following is from ‘The 
English Baronetage,’ 1741 (Wotton and 
Collins), vol. iii. pt. i. p. 188, s.v. ‘ Monnoux, 
of Wotton :— 


“He lies buried in Walthamstow church, on the 
north side of the communion-table (k), where is an 
ancient fair table monument, of him, and his lady ; 
the brass plates pulled off; but Weaver has this 
inscription for him, and Anne, his second wife (1) : 

‘*** Here lyeth Sir Georg Monox, Knight y 

Lord Maior of and bene 
Ann, his wyfe, whych Sir Georg dyed...... 
1543, and Dame Ann...... 1500.’ 

“There is also a label, with these words on a 
brass plate, coming out of his mouth (m), O Lord, 
shew thy mercy upon us. Another label with these 

ss stow’s App. p. 118. (1) ‘Funeral Monu- 
ments,’ p. 598. (m) Stow, Zhid. 118.” — 


The date 1500 as that of the death of 
Dame Ann is probably a misprint. The 
date of death of Sir George was according 
to Wotton and Collins (p. 189), 9 Feb., 1543. 
The inscription would lead one to believe 
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that Mr. McMurray was mistaken in saying 
(ante, p. 90) that Sir George never was in 
reality knighted. It is noticeable that he 
is described as ‘“‘ Lord Maior,” not ‘‘ Maior ” 
only. RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


«‘ DowN IN THE SHIRES ”’ (10 S. viii. 329, 
372). — The phrase ‘in the sheers” is a 
most common expression in West Cornwall. 

W. RoBeERrts. 


ARUNDEL CasTLE LEGEND (10 viii. 
390).—May I first of all call attention to the 
fact that the reference to p. 79 of a reprint 
is no reference at all? The right reference 
is to book i. chap. 17—the very chapter 
which appears in my ‘ Specimens of English 
Literature from 1394 to 1579’; see p. 201. 
My note at p. 439 says that 

“ Arundel Castle was connected with the legend 
of Sir Bevis of Southampton solely because of the 
similarity of the names. The exploits of Sir Bevis 
are narrated in the second book of Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 
olbion.’” 

See also the long note by Sir H. Croft in 
his marvellous edition of Elyot’s ‘ Governor,’ 
vol. i. p. 184. It was by help of his index 
that I readily found the passage. 

The original passage connecting the horse 
with the locality occurs in Kélbing’s edition 
of ‘Sir Beves of Hamtoun’ (E.E.T.S.), 
pp. 166, 167, ll. 3527-42 of the earlier text, 
where we read that Sir Bevis told his horse 
Arondel that, if he would only go fast, he 
would build a castle in his honour. The 
horse at once did his best, and Bevis accord- 
ingly ‘“‘ made the castel of Arondel.” No 
wonder that Selden, in his notes on Dray- 
ton’s poem, wished that ‘“‘the poetical 
monks had contained themselves within 
bounds of likelihood.” 

Wa W. SKEAT. 


Arundel was the wonderful horse given 
to Sir Bevis of Hamptoun by the fair Josyan. 
Mr. Curry will find the marvellous per- 
formances of the animal duly set forth in 
Ellis’s ‘ Early English Metrical Romances.’ 
Sir Bevis, his wife (Josyn), and Arundel all 
died within a few minutes of each other. 

St. SwiITHIN. 


The romance referred to by Sir Thomas 
Elyot is clearly that of Sir Bevis of Hamtoun 
(Southampton). <A reprint of the Auchin- 
leck MS. was issued by the Maitland Club 
in 1838. A free rendering was published 
about twenty years ago by H. M. Gilbert of 
Southampton. 

A unique copy of an edition of circa 1650 
(London, C. W. for W. Lee) was in Messrs. 
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J. & J. Leighton’s illustrated catalogue a 
few vears ago; it is, I understand, now in 
the British Museum. H. W. D. 


“Dry,” AS APPLIED TO SPIRITUOUS 
Liquors (10 8. viii. 269, 371).—The epithet 
of “dry” or ‘‘sec”’ is not only applied to 
European intoxicants. The favourite drink 
of the upper classes in Abyssinia is a kind 
of mead, called tej, which is composed of 
honey mixed with water, and allowed to 
ferment. For ordinary drinking tej one 
part of honey to seven or eight of water 
is considered sufficient, and in this a 
slightly bitter herb, called gishu, which 
answers in some ways to hops, is infused. 
A stronger quality, from which ’araki, the 
spirit of the country, is distilled, is manu- 
factured from one part of honey to three 
of water, with a stronger infusion of gishuw. 
This mixture, in which the sugar is not 
apparent to the taste, is known as yedaraka 
tej, or literally dry tej. 

W. F. PRIpEaAvx. 


Two Porutar REFRAINS (10 S. viii. 327).— 
** Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre ”’ is usually 
considered to have been first sung about 
the time of the battle of Malplaquet, and 
to have come generally into vogue shortly 
after the birth of the elder son of Louis XVI., 
when the young Dauphin’s nurse was always 
singing it to her charge. Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s 
Handbook ’ and ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ assign it to the period of the Crusades; 
the former work notes that the name appears 
in a Basque Pastorale, and also in the Chan- 
sons de Geste, and from the latter it appears 
that the air was known to the Egyptians 
and to Australian aborigines in the eighteenth 
century. 

In Masson’s anthology, ‘La Lyre Fran- 
caise’’ (in which 1709 is given as the date 
of ‘Malbrough’), is printed an _ historical 
song, ‘La Mort du Duc de Guise,’ referring 
probably to that duke who was assassinated 
by Poltrot de Méré in 1563, beginning :— 

Sui veut oir chanson ? 
"est du grand duc de Guise, 
Et bon, bon, bon, bon, 
Di, dan, di, dan, don. 
C’est du grand duc de Guise. 
The following note is appended :— 

“This curious song, which we transcribe from 
M. Charles Nisard’s ‘Chansons populaires’ (vol. i. 
Pp. 303, 304), was originally published in_ the 
on Marlborough.” 

R. L. Moreton. 


The old French folk-song of ‘ Malbrouk ’ 
has no reference to the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, and was known long before his 
time. There is some resemblance between 
the old tune and the airs to which the two 
refrains are sung, but not of such a character 
as to suggest that they are the same. 

E. E. STREET. 


The following is the arrangement, as I 
have heard the first “refrain,” if such it 
may be called :-— 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

Which nobody can deny! 
With a hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! 
With a hip, hip, hip, hurrah! ° 
With a hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! 


urrah ! 
Then :— 
So say we all of us, 
So say we all of us, 
So say we all! 
With a hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! 
as before. The lines “So say we all,” &c., 
are sung to ‘ God save the King.’ 
The other refrain, ‘‘ We won’t go home,”’ 
&e., as I have always heard it, ran :— 
We won’t go home till morning, 
We won’t go home till morning, 
We won’t go home till morn-a-ing, 
Till daylight doth appear, 
Till daylight doth appear, 
Till daylight doth appear. 
Then repeat the first three lines. 
We’ll break th’ jugs an’ glasses, 
We'll break th’ jugs an’ glasses, 
An’ kick th’ Peelers’ —, 
Till daylight doth appear, 
Till daylight doth appear, 
Till daylight doth appear. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


DIsSENTING PREACHERS IN THE OLD 
Jewry (10 S. viii. 347)—Dr. Abraham 
Rees, the distinguished compiler of the 
‘ Cyclopedia,’ became minister of the Old 
Jewry Chapel (rebuilt 1809) in 1783. It 
was used by a congregation of English 
Presbyterians. On the occasion of the 
opening of the new building, 10 Dec., 1809, 
Dr. Rees delivered an address in which he 
sketched the history of the “Society” 
from the Act of Uniformity to the time he 
was then speaking. This is printed at the 
end of the second volume of his ‘ Sermons.’ 

Dr. Samuel Chandler, who, however, 
was not a Scotsman, having been born in 
Berkshire, was pastor of the Old Jewry 
“Society ” from 1726 to 1766, the year of 
his death, thus leaving only ten years of 
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the time mentioned by Mr. BLEacKLrey 
(z.e., 1765 to 1775), unaccounted for. In 
Dr. Rees’s ‘ Address,’ printed as an appendix 
to the second volume of his ‘ Practical 
Sermons,’ 1812, 2nd ed., vol. ii. p. 4, he 
says :— 

**Of its ministers I shall only mention Mr. Simon 
Brown, whose singular case is well known, and Dr. 
Samuel Chandler, one of the most learned of the 
period in which he lived.” 

J. Hotpen 


Hamuet (10 8. viii. 329).— 
The name Fairchild occurs in the registers 


of the parish of Goodleigh, N. Devon, being | 


written Vercheill (1543) Ffairchild 
(1677). An Edward Fairchild was rector of 
the parish from 1685 to 1711. Not many 
weeks ago an American lady bearing this 
name visited me, seeking information con- 
cerning her ancestors. She told me that she 
had found the name in the registers of 
several parishes near Barnstaple. 
F. JARRATT. 


Goodleigh Rectory, Barnstaple. 


Earty EImGHTEENTH-CENTURY QUERIES 
(108. viii. 369).—3. Steele (Spectator, No. 32) 
says :— 

“Tf we look further back into history, we shall 
find that Alexander the Great wore his head a little 
over the left shoulder ; and then not a soul stirred 
out till he had adjusted his neck-bone; the whole 
nobility addressed the prince and each other 
obliquely, and all matters of importance were con- 
certed and carried on in the Macedonian Court 
with their polls on one side.” 

This was written in 1712. The latter part 
appears to be mythical, for all Plutarch 
says is :— 

“ The inclination of his head, which leaned alittle 
to one side,......was very accurately expressed by 
the artist.” 

5. This query, though not answered, is 
paralleled by Cowper’s fable entitled ‘ Pair- 
ing-Time Anticipated,’ and beginning :— 

I shall not ask John Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no: 
a passage which he annotates as follows :— 

“Tt was one of the whimsical speculations of this 
philosopher that all fables which ascribe reason 
and speech to animals should be withheld from 
children as being only vehicles of deception. But 
what child was ever deceived by them, or can be, 
against the evidence of his senses?” 

Birds, it is true, are not fairies, and Rousseau 
was not born till 1712, two years after 
the approximate date; but the similarity 


of ideas is so striking that it may perhaps | 


be referred to by way of comparison. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


Elizabeth Meriman. 


6. A similar plot is that of ‘The Wife’s 
Secret,’ a three-act play by George William 
Lovell (1804-78), produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre 17 Jan., 1848, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. Kean in the principal charac- 
ters, turning on the jealousy of Sir Walter 
Aymott (Charles Kean), which is aroused 
by his wife’s sheltering her brother, a pro- 
scribed Royalist, without her husband’s 
knowledge. Joun HEBB. 


14. Washington Irving uses the phrase 
“rubbed down with an oaken towel” in 
his ‘ Tales of a Traveller,’ ‘ The Adventure 
of my Aunt,’ though, of course, his date is. 
long subsequent to that quoted. 

J. WILLCOCK. 


CHase ”’ (10 8S. viii. 366).—I think your 
correspondent is mistaken in regarding 
the ‘“‘ chase down a field,’’ to which he refers,. 
in the sense of a “line, groove, or furrow.” 
Where I lived, far away in Essex, many 
years ago, there was a narrow lane between 
two fields, closed by a field gate, and then a 
bridle track to a remote'farm-house. ‘‘ Win- 
sey Chess’ it was always called, though I 
have never seen the name written, and, 
so far as I can recall, there was no place 
called Winsey. Probably ‘‘ Winsey,’’ like 
Chess,’’ was a linguistic corruption. The 
explanation in the ‘E.D.D.’ of a chase 
exactly accords with the above: “a green 
lane or road leading up to a farm-house 
or into fields: a by-road.” Possibly such 
a lane may originally have led to a so-called 
chase or unenclosed land reserved for the 
breeding of wild animals. Vide ‘ N.E.D.’ 

A friend mentioned to me only the other 
day that the road to a house (in a little park) 
at which he had been visiting was called 
the Chase. It was, I think, not in Essex. 
Probably in this case the house had been 
built across or near an ancient chase, and 
the chase was made the road to the house. 

OWEN. 


LEE alias Tyson (10 S. viii. 390).—Mat- 
thew Lee may have married twice, and the 
later children have been distinguished by 
the mother’s name, of Tyson. A marriage is 
recorded at Chapel-en-le-Frith, in October, 
1709, of “‘ Robert Tyson of Shefeild with 
Ellin Eyre”; and another at Youlgreave, 
September, 1724, between William Tyson 
Possibly a further 
search of the registers of Sheffield and 
Youlgreave may elucidate the matter. 

At Chapel-en-le-Frith, 23 Feb., 1773, 
Matthew Lee married Mary Watton. He 
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may have been a son of the first named, 
although not named in the will of 1769. 

Have the “ Peculiar Wills”? of Bakewell 
and other places in Derbyshire, now at 
Lichfield, been searched—also the Taxal 
parish registers ? 

Eccles is a place in Chapel-en-le-Frith 
parish, and not the town in Salford Hun- 
dred ; it lies about half a mile from White- 
hough. A. CARRINGTON. 

The Downes, Bideford, N. Devon. 


CHURCHYARD, MIDDLESEX 
(10 S. viii. 247, 355).—When I wrote the 
original note as to the condition of Totten- 
ham Parish Churchyard, I came fresh—and 
rather indignant—from a personal visit to 
it; and I regret that I must adhere to what 
was then said, that part of it (that lying on 
the north side of the church) was in a desolate 
and disgraceful condition. <A visit, however, 
on Saturday, the 9th inst, showed me that 
there was proceeding an attempt to clear 
away the rubbish and cut down the vastly 
overgrown elder and other trees, and perhaps 
to put in some sort of order the graves to 
which I referred. I am not curious to 
inquire whether this was in consequence 
of the strictures which were made by me 
at the first reference. Ww. C. J. 


The name Buckworth seems to belong to 
Berks. Charles Buckworth, Esq., of Park 
Place, married Eliza, daughter and sole 
heiress of Peter Shakerley, Esq., of Somer- 
ford, co. Chester. He died in 1783. His 
eldest son, Charles Watkin John Buckworth, 
of Somerford and Shakerley, assumed the 
name and arms of Shakerley in 1790, and 
died in 1834. His son Charles Peter 
Shakerley was created a baronet in 1838, 
and his grandson Sir Walter Shakerley is 
now head of the family. The pedigree of 


the ancient family of Shakerley is given in| q 


Helsby’s edition of Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire.’ 
Joun PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


First EnGuisH Jesuit (108. viii. 190).— 
If William Good was admitted into the 
Society of Jesus at Tournay in 1562, as 
appears to have been the case, he was not 


the first Englishman so admitted. Simon 


Bellost—who was a native of the diocese of 
Lincoln, had been ordained priest in 1533, 
and had studied at Merton College, Oxford, 
for six years—was admitted at the Professed 
House of the Society at Rome on 24 May, 
1560, aged 53, and was afterwards sent 
to Treves and Louvain. He was alive in 
1570 (see Foley, ‘ Records 8.J.,’ vii. 1419). 


Dr. Sander mentions him as deprived of a 
benefice at Queen Elizabeth’s accession. 
I think he must be the person described as 
follows in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ : 
‘* Bellister, Simon (Bellystre), B.A. 7 July, 
1539, M.A. 12 July, 1542, erroneously said 
to be Archdeacon of Colchester in 1545. 
See ‘ Fasti,’ i. 116.” I do not know his 
benefice. 

Thomas King, M.A., vicar of East Camel, 
Somerset, who held also another living 
unidentified, was admitted to the Society 
at the Professed House at Rome on 5 July, 
1561, aged about 27. He died in Germany in 
March, 1565 (see Foley, op. cit, vii. 1437-8). 
Dr. Sander mentions one King among priests 
deprived at Queen Elizabeth’s accession. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


TYRRELL Famity (10S. viii. 190).— James 
Tyrrell of Ireland, by Mary Warren his wife, 
dau. of Capt. Michael Warren and sister of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Warren, K.B., M.P. 
(she d. in Little Ormond Street, 26 Feb., 
1771, aged 99), had an only son Richard 
Tyrrell, Rear-Admiral of the White and 
Commander-in-Chief at the Leeward Islands. 
Richard married, 18 Nov., 1747, Mrs. 
Russell Chester, a wealthy widow, and sole 
heiress to her father Barry Tankard, of the 
island of Antigua, Esq., also of Irish descent. 
The gallant captain, when not capturing 
prizes, was comfortably housed on his sugar 
plantation, overlooking the naval station 
at English Harbour, and so secured a double 
profit by land and sea. He died 27 June, 
1766, aged 49, s.p., and was buried at sea. 
His will, dated 20 Feb., 1765, and proved 
5 Aug., 1766 (P.C.C. 323 Tyndall), gives no 
clue to his ancestry. Full details can be 
seen in my ‘ History of Antigua.’ 

Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Warren, whose 
monument is also in Westminster Abbey, 
. &.p.m., and in his will, dated 26 July and 
proved 30 Oct., 1752 (P.C.C. 266 Bettes- 
worth), names in remainder his nephew the 
said Capt. Richard Tyrrell, and refers to his 
lands of “‘ Warrenstown of 448 acres.” 

The following will relates probably to one 
of the family :— 

“Edward Tyrrell, Lieut.-Col. in Lieut.-Gen. 
Wynyard’s Reg. of foot in Minorca. 20 Sep. 1748. 

ave 6000! in the hands of my bro. in law Bel 
Douglass, he to hold 5000! for my wife Jane, and 
after her death for my nephew Richard Tyrrell 
if 25......his father Morrice - of Tullamore, King’s 
Co. My 8 sisters Alice Kavanagh, Honora De- 
souches, and Margaret Boulton. Wife Jane and 
bro. M. T. Ex’ p. 4Feb., 1748/-9, by latter.”—P.C.C. 


60 Lisle. 
V. L. OLIver. 
Sunninghill. 
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Peroun (10 S. viii. 270, 330).—The 
memory of this fierce old deity (in Slovene 
Parom) is preserved in the popular Slavic 
hymn ‘Hej, Slovane,’ which is sung in 
adaptations by different branches of the 
Slav family. The air, with increasing fire 
and vigour, resembles that of the Polish 
song ‘Jeszeze Polska nie sginela,’ words 
and music by General J. Wibicky (1797). 
During another enjoyable visit to Prague, 
Zampach, and the Sumava country I came 
across the Slav hymn, and offer a free trans- 
lation. (The dedication of a manuscript 
copy has been accepted by the eminent man 
of letters Count Liitzow, D.Litt.) The 
traditional conception of the deity as 
“lord of thunder ”’ is familiar to Russian 
scholars, and illustrates the tenacity of 
elemental beliefs among the Slav peoples. 
The force of the original cannot well be re- 
produced in translation. 

Hey, Slavonians, be ye mindful that our 
tongue dies never, 
While our faithful hearts are beating for the 
nation ever: 
Live, long live the Slavic language, sounding 
through the ages, 
(bis) Thunder rolling, wrath eternal! Vain our 
foeman rages. 
*Tis the gift our God entrusted, God the lord 
of thunder, 
Therefore who on earth can wrest it from our 
lives asunder? 
Though our foes, like hosts of darkness, in 
proud ranks are swelling, 
(bis) God is with us: fall upon them, Perun all- 
dispelling ! 
Though against us clouds are looming, mighty 
storms impending, 
Rocks destroying, strong oaks cleaving, 
earth’s foundations rending, 
Firm we stand as castle ramparts, tongue 
and homeland shielding : 
(bis) May the earthquake seize the dastard who 
would dream of yielding! 
Francis P. MAarcHant. 
Streatham Common. 


CoLLEGE Hf&RALDIQUE DE FRANCE (10 S. 
viii. 368, 392).—Although no Heralds’ 
College now exists in France, it seems that, 
under the treaty by which Canada was 
ceded to Great Britain, all French titles and 
arms granted prior to 1763 (the year of the 
treaty) are, or can be, legally registered in 
the Canadian Heraldic Office in Ottawa, of 
which the Viscount Forsyth de Fronsac is, 
or was, Herald-Marshall (vide 10S. v. 87). 

8. D. C. 

There is no official Heralds’ College in 
France, but the profession of pedigree- 
hunter seems to be quite a lucrative affair. 


I find in the Intermédiaire des Chercheurs 
the address of Mr. O’Kelly de Galway, 8, 
Rue Ménessier, Paris, 18. As a general rule 
information concerning French families given 
by the voluntary correspondents of L’Inter- 
médiaire is reliable. Ets. 


T. L. Peacocr’s ‘Marp Martan’ (10 8. 
viii. 341).—Dr. Youne, while tracing back 
to the play of 1601 an episode concerning 
Maid Marian, does not refer to another 
particular pointed out by Joseph Ritson, 
to wit, that the same play of 1601 embodies 
the earliest association of Maid Marian (a 
character not occurring in the earliest 
ballads) with Robin Hood. Ritson appears 
to contradict himself when he writes else- 
where :— 

“To swear by him [i.e., Robin Hood], or some of 
his companions, appears to have been a usual 
practice. The earliest instance of this practice 
occurs in a pleasant story among ‘Certaine Merry 
Tales of the Madmen of Gottam,’ compiled in the 
reign of Henry VIIL,” &c. 

Ritson then reprints the first of the Gotham 
tales, wherein two of the characters swear 
respectively by Robin Hood and by Maid 
Marian. The weak point here, however, 
is that Ritson does not actually profess to 
quote from an original edition of the Gotham 
tales, though it appears likely that the 
compilation is quite as old as the reign of 
Henry VIII., and it is mentioned by name 
as early as 1572. Nevertheless, for many 
years past no copy older than 1630 has: been 
found. Consequently, whatever private 
opinions we may hold, one cannot be: sure 
that the earliest editions were scrupulously 
followed in later ones. Such being the case, 
it would seem that Robin Hood’s associa- 
tion with Maid Marian cannot at present 
be carried further back than 1601. 

A. STAPLETON. 


WREN AND THE Moon (10S. viii. 387).— 
Elmes in his ‘Sir Christopher Wren,’ 1852, 
p. 144, says that this lunar globe was pre- 
sented to King Charles IT., who received it 
with great satisfaction, and ordered it to 
be placed among the: most valuable articles: 
of his cabinet. The globe was fixed upon a 
pedestal of lignum vite, with a scale of miles, 
and an inscription which, given by Elmes at 
length, leads one to suppose that he must 
have known of the globe’s locus in quo at 
the time he wrote. This inscription is as 
follows : ‘‘ Carolo secundo M. Br: Fr. et Hib. 
R. cujus amplitudini quia unus non sufficit,. 
novum hunc orbem selenesphero expressum.. 
D.D.D. CHR. WREN.”’ 

J. MacMicHact.. 


=. 
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Mliscellaneons. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


he Cambridge History of English Literature. 

Titaitod by x W. Ward and A. R. Waller.—Vol. I. 
From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. 
(Cambridge, Press.) 


THERE are many Histories of English Literature in 
existence, but the editors of this volume can fairly 
claim that it aims at an elaboration which is novel 
and which is needed. The Preface declares that 
successive movements, both main and subsidiary, 
are to be treated, and rightly indicates that it is 
often men of lesser rank who are important from an 
historical point of view, and who hand on the torch 
which seems to superticial observers to have been 
blown out because it does not burn so brightly. 
The method of considering periods and_ their 
characteristic ideas and means of expression as 
isolated phenomena, with no relation to the past or 
the future, is easy and popular, and lends itself to 
epigram; but we view with satisfaction a work 
which will bring out the continuity of the motives 
and causes underlying the writing of English, from 
the gleeman to the journalist of to-day. It has, as 
the end of our last sentence hints, a comprehensive 
scope, and, as scholarship has no boundaries, we 
may expect to see the admirable foreign workers 
who have made English their own ranged by 
the side of native scholars of distinction. The 
result will doubtless be occasionally a distressin 
diversity of styles, but we think that the choice o 
hands everywhere will amply compensate 
“the lume is eminently readabl 
The present volume is eminently readable 
ean, and devoid of that pedantry which 
reinters the results of research. There are probably, 
as in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ no 
flowers of speech by request; still, we are glad to 
see occasionally that use of poetic phrase in solution 
which brightens prose, especially prose concernin 
matters of learning far away from ordinary life an 
reading. Epigram with og behind it might 
be encouraged with advantage. Dr. M. R. James 
shows a pleasant gift of faint irony in his chapter 
on ‘Latin Writings in English to the Time of 
Alfred’; Dr. J. E. Sandys writes admirably on 
‘English Scholars of Paris and_ Franciscans of 
Oxford’; and Prof Saintsbury is 
though hardly easy to read, on ‘The Prosody of Old 
and Middle English.’ Dr. Ward does not contribute 
to this volume, but Mr. Waller does useful work 
on ‘ The Beginnings,’ ‘The Norman Conquest,’ and 
‘Later Transition English. With the various 
chapters on the Arthurian sources of romance we 
are not always in agreement, but we can hardly in 
a restricted space enter on that Serbonian bog of 
rival conjectures and inferences. A reprint of an 
all-too-brief section by the late Prof. Maitland on 
‘The Anglo-French Law Language’ has all his 
brilliance and liveliness. On the whole, we like best 
the articles by Mr. Henry Bradley on ‘Changes in 
the Language to the Days of Chaucer,’ an eminently 
lucid and sound exposition; and by Prof. W. P. 
Ker on ‘ Metrical Romances, 1200-1500” The last 
chapter we regard as a model of its kind: it is full 
of tine scholarship, and the freedom of sageentes 
and comparison which comes to the scholar only 
after long study and command of his ‘* Quellen.” 


We notice that there is some overlapping in the 
volume; but there are so far no serious differences: 
of views among the various contributors. On the 
question of Celtic influences in English we are at 
one with the writer on ‘The Arthurian Legend,” 
Prof. W. Lewis Jones, and hope his views will pre- 
vail among later contributors. Cross-references are 
inserted, but might be further used to prevent the 
repetition of words, e.g., concerning Walter Map. 
The Index is good ; and so are the bibliographies to 
the separate chapters. We think, however, that. 
where texts are deficient in scholarship, this should 
be frankly stated. For instance, the late J. H. 
Bridges’s edition of the ‘Opus Majus’ of Roger: 
Bacon is full of errors. Our es of “rime” 
instead of ‘“‘rhyme” is followed. Living writers. 
are not presented with the usual “ Dr.” or *‘ Mr.,” 
and living and dead are often deprived of their 
initials. The first omission is a matter of taste; 
the latter may lead to confusion, which follows 
hard at the heels of brevity. The dangers of un- 
necessary quotations in foreign languages, and of 
fantastic and would-be clever allusions intelligible 
only to a few—dangers which past histories have. 
exemplified in full measure—are, for the most part, 
happily avoided. 


The Memoirs of Ann, Lady Fanshawe, 1600-1672. 
(John Lane.) 


THESE memoirs are reprinted from the original 
manuscript in the possession of Mr. Evelyn John 
Fanshawe of Parsloes, the grandson of the Fan- 
shawe who first printed the MS. in 1829-30. The 
present handsome book shows everywhere the 
admirable zeal and pietas of the editor, for we pre- 
sume that the owner of the MS. has also prepared 
it for the press and added the great body of notes, 
which far exceeds the text of the memoir in length. 
We see no occasion to regret the thoroughness of 
these annotations—indeed, we delight in a piece of 
history which is a worthy occasion for ancestral 
pride. The families which have survived the- 
shocks of time and circumstances, like the Fan- 
shawes, are all too few, and the zeal shown in the- 
collection and correction of material concerning the- 
genealogy and history involved is exemplary. At 
the end of the book are elaborate pedigrees of the 
Fanshawes. 

The Fanshawe memoirs are not as a whole equal 
to the Verney collections of about the same date, 
but their writer displays a character of which any 
one might be proud. Devoted to her husband and 
king, she was inspired by either to a firmness equal 
to the most distressing emergencies. She was 
business-like, though she spelt very badly ; she was 
not particularly clever or humorous; but she was 
essentially a good woman, and it is clear that her: 
many admirable qualities won the respect and 
attention of the various Courts in which she moved. 
The prayers which she includes for her family are. 
raised _ by sincerity to beauty. She refused a pen- 
sion of 30,000 ducats_ offered to her in Spain if she. 
would turn Roman Catholic. 

The dull parts of her memoirs for the ordinary 
reader are those concerned with family matters and 
descriptions of foreign ceremony. oving inci- 
dents, including a capital ghost story, are, how- 
ever, not wanting. Her husband was a translator 
of Horace and Camoens, a courtier and ambassador: 
of ee and a devoted servant to Charles I. 
and II. 
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In the ‘ Appendices’ and ‘ Notes,’ which extend 
from p. 221 to p. 603, will be found many details of 
interest to eadente of the period as well as family 
matters. Prof. Mackail, an excellent judge, is cites 
as a witness for the excellence of Fanshawe’s 
classical renderings. Here, by the by (p. 230), an 
extra ‘“‘de” has slipped into Horace’s text. Sir 
Henry Fanshawe’s college at Cambridge (p. 284) 
has not been identified, but it is stated in the 
*D.N.B. under Attersoll that he was at Jesus, 
though nothing is said on the — under his own 
biography. The oldest of Cambridge colleges should 
be called Peterhouse, or St. Peter’s Colle e, not 
** Peterhouse College ” (p. 585). Nicholas ‘* Ferrer” 
of Little Gidding should be Ferrar, of course. We 
mention these trifles, not as being of any import- 
ance, but rather to show that we have read the 
+ Notes’ with the attention which they deserve. 
It should be said in conclusion that Mr. Fanshawe 
defends his ancestress with spirit against three un- 
fair references made to her. The whole book is an 
admirable monument to her memory, and should 
be sure of applause from all good judges. It is 
clearly a “‘labour of love,” to use a — which 
is seldom justified in these commercial days. 


The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and Minor 
Poems by Geofirey Chaucer. Done into Modern 
English by Prof. Skeat. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Ir is not generally remembered, probably, that 

Prof. Skeat was a poet before his name became a 

household word for a philologist. His ‘Tale of 

Ludlow Castle,’ 1866, and other poems preceded 

his work done for the Early English Text Society. 

He here reverts to his first love, and happily 

reconciles the muses of poetic grace and linguistic 

learning. We can imagine that he has felt something 
of protest and indignation that it should be neces- 
sary thus to translate English into English for his 

countrymen. There is no doubt, however, that a 

large number of indolent — will consent to 

make the acquaintance of Chaucer in this graceful 
modern version who would hesitate and be dis- 
mayed at the threshold by the ‘*‘shoures sote” of 

Aprille.” 

Prof. Skeat is of course less paraphrastic than 
Dryden in his parodies, but sometimes even he 
seems to depart unnecessarily from his text. One 
characteristic of the portly Somnour (*‘ Prologue, 
1. 626), 

As hoot he was, and lecherous, as a sparwe, 
from motives of prudery appears thus in the 
modern version :— 

Quick he was, and chirpéd like a sparrow. 
Surely no one need have taken offence if this had 
appeared in some such form as this :— 

Full amorous he, and wanton as a sparrow. 

To say that this Falstattian personage was ‘‘ quick ” 

and “chirping” hardly seems true to the portrait. 

We venture, too, to object to the pretty prioress 

being thus caricatured: ‘‘Her nose was long! 

{‘Prol.,’ 1. 152). Z'retys need only mean _well-pro- 

portioned, delicately made, finely moulded, slender. 

Cotgrave has ‘ nez traictif, a nose of a gracefull 

length.” We therefore propose as an amendment 

**Her nose was fine.” Again, 

So had I spoken with them every one 

That I had joined the genial throng anon 
seems to miss the point of the line (‘ Prol.,’ 1. 32), 

That I was of hir felowshipe anon. 


If we mistake not, the meaning is that Chaucer 
quickly became intimate, or ** quite at home,” with 
his new acquaintances, as we might say, 


That I good friends with all became anon. 


The book has a pithy introduction, full of matter, 
and is one of ** The King’s Classics.” 


The New Quarterly (Dent), edited by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, combines literature and science, and is 
competent and interesting in both ways. There 
ought to be a public for it, if it maintains its 
"ecu level, and makes no concessions to the 

uent_and idle verbosity of the average magazine 
contributor. 


WE welcome with special pleasure a cheaper 
edition of The Diary of Master William Silence 
(Longmans), which on its appearance in 1897 we 
recognized as worthy of the attention of all serious 
students of Shakespeare. Vice-Chancellor Madden 
has now put us further in his debt by a Preface 
which is an admirable review of recent literature 
on the subject, and touches with assured sanity and 
insight on the question whether the Shakespeare in 
whom most men believe wrote the poems and plays 
generally attributed to him. Dr. Madden suggests 
that if the lives of Dickens and his contemporaries 
had been obscured by the mist of three centuries, 
his novels would certainly have been attributed by 
higher criticism to Lord Brougham, in consequence 
of the knowledge of law shown and the zeal for 
legal reform. S the same vein we might fairly 
suppose that students ignorant of the education of 
Keats would inevitably proclaim him a scholar 
deep in Greek. We are convinced that most of the 
critics who are perturbed about Shakespeare’s early 
life know nothing of the country or country sports; 
and if critics ever had to pass examinations on our 
great poets, the book before us would certainly be 
recommended for study—indeed, it recommends 
itself, as it combines wide learning with entertain- 
ment. . 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE are keeping up the excellent 
standard of their ‘‘ London Library,” to which they 
have just added two books which may fairly be 
described as classics: Lamb’s Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets, with his extracts from the Garrick 
Plays, and Dasent’s Popular Tales from the Norse. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

On all communications must be written the name 
aud address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

T. F. D. (“Fighting like devils for conciliation”). 
—See 88. x. 273, 340, 404; xi. 13, 255, 371. 

ANDERIDA (‘Bell Legends” ).—One of the best 
books about bells is the late Dr. Raven’s ‘ Bells of 
England,’ published last year. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 


communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


f 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARIS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON. A GREAT ‘PUNCH?’ EDITOR. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW: WAR. COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. 

THE BROKEN ROAD. TOWARD THE DAWN. LORD OF THE WORLD. THE 

COMPANY’S SERVANT. THE PLAINS OF SILENCE. SHE LOVED MUCH. 
THE FURNACE. SCARS. BROKEN OFF. _FURZE THE CRUEL. CYNTHIA 
IN THE WILDERNESS. LOVE WITHOUT WINGS. A BRIAR ROSE. THE 
MALICE OF THE STARS. CAPTAIN DALLINGTON. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. SHORT STORIES. 

THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. VENICE ON FOOT. TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN 
FRIENDS. DAYS OFF, AND OTHER DIGRESSIONS. | INDICATIONS OF HOUSES 
OF HISTORICAL INTEREST IN LONDON. ISLAND IN VERGANGENHEIT. 

RESEARCH NOTES. 

THE SEVRES PORCELAIN OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR RICHARD JEBB. 

CHRISTUS FUTURUS. THE SCOT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Myopes; The Convert; The Election of Isabel; Mafoota; The Halo; The 
Editor ; Ancestors ; The Orchard Thief ; The Ungoverned Moment ; Stolen Banns. 

JUVENILE LITERATURE. ia 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Two Books on George III. ; Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna ; 
Boswell’s Johnson ; The Canterbury Tales in Prose ; The New Quarterly. 

MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON ; A POEM BY W. S. LANDOR. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—James Herbert Veitch ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—English Society of the Eighteenth Cent in Contemporary Art ; The Christ Face ; 
The Riviera ; Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery; Messrs. Sulley’s Gallery ; Drawings by Mr. Edmund 
Dulac ; Water-Colours by Mr. and Mrs. Young Hunter ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 


MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Simple Simon ; Attila ; The Court Theatre ; Gossip. 


' NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZAUM will contain Reviews of 
, THE HOUSE OF HOWARD. | 
AND 
LETTERS OF DR. JOHN BROWN. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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MESSRS. BELLS NEW BOOKS. 


Full List of New Books post free on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Small 4to, illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


QUEEN MARY’S BOOK. A Collection of Poems and Essays by Mary Queen 
of Scots. Edited by Mrs. P. STEWART MACKENZIE ARBUTHNOT. 

*.* This is for the most part a Collection of Mary Stuart’s own writings, translated into English, some of them for 
the first time. They comprise early school themes or essays, drawn from MSS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, the 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, the Bodleian, and the State Paper Office, and a collection of short Poems. The Editor 
supplies an Introductory Essay. 


Prospectus on application 
Post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS (1852-1874). 


peo ed Riana ALTHAUS. Translated from the Second German Edition by Mrs. GUSTAVUS W. 
“One of that fortunate class of book which gives us the personal record of a great writer, formerly known only by his 
accomplished work, and shows him to us as a man, brave, kindly, lovable, and in the case of Gregorovius, full of the 
nobler kind of patriotism, and of cosmopolitan sympathy. English readers must be grateful to Mrs. Hamilton for 
opening to them these pages.”—Nation. 


Prospectus on application. 
Demy 8vo, with 7 Portraits, 15s. net. 
THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT. A Study of Con- | 
temporary Documents. By HENRY NORBERT BIRT, 0O.S.B., Priest at Downside Abbey. re 


“‘A work which no serious student of English Church we can afford to neglect... To anybody who desires to- 
uaint himself with the whole case, Dom Birt’s scholarly, dignified, readable, and well-arranged book is simply 
indispensable.”—Standard. Prospectus on application, 


NOW READY. Three Vols., feap. 8vo, 2s. net each. 
A HISTORY OF THE POPES. By Leopold von Ranke. Translated by 


E. FOSTER. New and Revised Edition, with considerable Additions. Also in limp leather, 3s. net each. 


*,* This Edition has been revised throughout by the latest German Edition, the Chapters on Pius IX. and the- 
Vatican Council have been translated for the first time, and a new and very full Index has been add 


16mo, 28. 6d. net. 
DAILY THOUGHTS FROM HORACE. Selected and Arranged by the ~ 
Hon. F. H. WATKINS, L.S.0., Commissioner of Turk’s and Caicos Islands. % 
Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DARWINISM TO-DAY. A Discussion of Present-Day Scientific Criticism of 


the Darwinian Selection Theories : together with a Brief Account of the Principal other Proposed Auxiliary and 
Alternative Theories of Species-Forming. By VERNON L. KELLOGG, Professor in Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


“The new series of Bohn’s me on which judicious book buyers have long learned to keep a careful ya 
t 


Complete Catalogue sent on application, heneum. ff 

NEW VOLUMES. i 

DYER’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, from the Fall of Constantinople. Third ~ 
Edition. Revised and continued to the end of the Nineteenth Century. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 6 vols. 4 


3s. 6d. each. 
“For the general reader, and even for the historical student who is content with anything short of original research, a 
Dyer’s book is indispensable. But if it was to —. its place as a text-book, it was unavoidable that it should be sub- 
mitted to a somewhat drastic revision in the light of additions made to our knowledge since it first appeared. This work 
could not have been committed to more competent hands than Mr. Arthur Hassall’s.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by Temple Scott. With an 


me a ay the late W. E. H. LECKY. In 12 volumes, with numerous Portraits and Facsimiles, 5s. each. 
ols. I.-XI. ready. 

Vol. XII. Bibliography and Full Index, with Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Stella by the Rt. Hon. Sir i 
FREDERICK FALKINER,. K.C., and_on the Relations between Swift and Stella by the bee Rev. J. H. ! 
BERNARD, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and View of Woodpark. Un the press. FS 


LUCRETIUS. A Prose Translation. By H. A.J. Munro. Reprinted from the final (fourth). 
Edition. With an Introduction by J. D. DUFF, M.A. Small post 8vo. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street. 


Published Weskiy 7 JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chan Tane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane E..C.—Saturday, November 30, 1907. 
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